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For many years, it has seemed to me that the writings of 
Emerson, highly as they are prized by a large number of the 
best minds of America and England, and steadily on the 
increase as his fame is, are not yet rated at their worth, nor 
as they will inevitably be rated in the ages to come. That 
there has been a marked increase in his value among Ameri- 
can readers since his first appearance before the public nearly 
a half-century ago, there is no question. But I think that 
he is far from occupying that undisputed position that will 
be his in future times, when he will rank as one of the great 
minds of the ages, and take his place by the side of some of 
his own representative men. 

This might once have seemed extravagant praise. But 
to-day, the most cultivated minds are beginning to wake to 
a conviction of its simple truth. If we rightly recall the 
comparative barrenness of that region of thought among us, 
which Emerson almost alone tilled and brought into efflores- 
cence and fruit, and trace the remarkable influence his books 
have had in elevating the standard of our higher literature, 
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we must regard the advent of so rare a genius in the New 
England of 1835 as a phenomenon so remarkable that it 
stands entirely alone. In comparison with the intellectual 
lights of the time, he seemed almost like a mind out of an- 
other planet,—so original, so fearlessly transcendental, yet 
in the highest sense so practical. And America at least has 
been more enriched by the new mines he opened to her 
higher life than she ever was in material prosperity by the 
ores of Colorado and California. 

I think we are apt to forget our debt to this remarkable 
genius for his fresh currents of intuitive thought when con- 
ventional views of nature and life were so prevalent. At 
the present day we have grown accustomed to his voice. 
His style and modes of thought no longer startle and tanta- 
lize us as they did once. For he has left his stamp upon 
other minds who have followed his leading and imbibed his 
spirit. We must remember that it is quite within the mem- 
ory of many of us, when the name of Emerson stood for all 
that was visionary in philosophy and heretical in religion, 
when there were few who believed in him as the inauga- 
rator of a newer, healthier, larger era of thought. It was 
necessary that he should have lived and written to a ripe 
old age, illustrating his books by his life, with time and 
opportunity to impress himself upon the younger genera- 
tions that grew up around him, before the world’s opinion 
of him could ripen into its present prospect of maturity. 

If the enthusiasm with which his early lectures in Boston 
and his first books were greeted by a few of the younger 
minds of the time has seemed to diminish since his first 
appearance before the public, it is only because it has devel- 
oped and broadened into a life of thought, faith, and conduct 
with many cultivated men and women, who hardly know 
how much they have owed to this once almost isolated 
thinker. The seed he planted has sunk out of sight, but 
into congenial soil, and has sprouted, budded, and borne fruit 
far and wide through the country ; for large numbers of culti- 
vated and spiritually-minded people now require that their 
intellectual food should at least be flavored with the rich 
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and fragrant juices condensed in his books. But, in enjoy- 
ing our inheritance, we are somewhat too forgetful of its 
testator ; and perhaps we are a little too near him to meas- 
ure his height. 

Like all the greatest minds, Emerson has been known by 
a minority of readers. Outside of America and England, he 
is little known. It seems strange that even Victor Hugo 
should have asked, * And who is Emerson?” Or at least 
it would seem strange, were it not known how superciliously 
indifferent France is about all great men except her own. 

Though some of his sentences have got to be household 
words as those of few other modern writers have among us, 
and though we have Emerson Birthday Books, and stick 
up an Emerson Calendar on our walls, yet it goes without 
saying that, except in some of the lecture-rooms of New 
England, what is called popularity could not reasonably 
have been expected for essays like his. The highest intel- 
lectual genius may become famous, but is not likely to be 
popular. Shakspeare is more famous than popular. Most 
of his plays are, to be sure, well known, so far as the plot 
and stery go; but his golden passages are for the cultured 
few. And I think it is chiefly in the last hundred years 
that many of these have been quoted as exceptionally fine. 
And his sonnets seem to have received little attention till 
a recent pericd, and even now are a treasure to the poets 
chiefly. 

It may be said that Emerson was always popular as a lect- 
urer. I do not deny that there was an element, in most of 
his lectures, which struck here and there the popular mind. 
There was a charm to his audiences in his originality of 
diction, in his occasional wit and humor, in his touches of 
poetry, his strprising flashes of intuitive vision, his quaint 
and condensed apothegms, his illustrations of practical life, 
and (what went very far with his audiences) his rich musi- 
cal voice and his earnest and impressive delivery. And 
those who were so fortunate as to hear him in his prime 
cannot forget that rapt expression of his eye, as he some- 
times followed the conclusion of a sentence with a long look 
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toward his audience, as if to enforce it with all his own 
grand conviction of its truth. There was something that 
lifted his hearers in spite of their lack of entire appreciation, 
—just as it is with the mixed audiences who listen to a sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Nobody believes that all concert-goers 
really feel the music of this grand master, except distantly, 
and in “the suburbs of his graces.” In their hearts, the 
majority of listeners prefer something less transcendental. 
A thorough appreciation is reserved for those only who 
have a fine and cultivated musical sense. So I suppose it 
was with Emerson’s audiences. There was a vague sense 
of being floated into a higher region, even when they could 
not follow the speaker into the profounder recesses of his 
thought, or make out the connection of all his sentences. 
And often, when their attention flagged in the effort, he 
would flash upon them with some metaphor or illustration 
from common life, which kept alive their interest and stimu- 
lated their expectation of more good things to come. This 
was undoubtedly the charm his lectures had for the people. 
It was that, however vague and idealistic he may have 
seemed, he touched so originally upon life and history, and 
made his hearers feel the practical side of his genius, and 
the bearing of the actual upon the spiritual. And one is 
reminded of the passages of bewitching melody in the work 
of some great composer, that cheer so many listeners to 
whom the grand movements of pure harmony are unintelli- 
gible. There was always something they could understand; 
and this was presented in a way that excited anticipation, 
and kept them at least in a lofty intellectual mood. 


The aspects in which we may consider the writings of Mr. 
Emerson will readily suggest themselves. 

Take him first as an observer of nature and of man, and 
we are struck with the variety, the freshness, the accuracy 
of his observation. He uses his eyes well, and gives us brief, 
vivid touches like a painter’s out-of-door sketches. And 
these are not the less realistic, that he passes from them 
to the subject he illustrates, holding the outer world to be 
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always symbolic of the inner. A poet by nature as well as 
a deep thinker, he is spontaneously alive to the beauty and 
order of the universe, yet always looks to analogies and 
correspondences between material and spiritual facts. An 
eager hunter after facts as the raw material of truths, yet 
a literal fact is of no importance standing by itself. It must 
be related to an intellectual or moral meaning. The uni- 
verse is a symbol of the soul. Such is the theme of his first 
essay “ Nature,” — the admirable overture to his later music, 
remarkable for the poetic beauty of its style no less than for 
its subtle thought, its masterly arrangement, sequence, and 
development of ideas. -Yet he is no mystic in the ordinary 
sense. He must enter the great temple of the invisible and 
spiritual through the door of the visible. 

Hence, he read every book, ancient and modern, which 
could help him to a knowledge of nature and man. He was 
indefatigable in pursuing facts that looked fertile in sugges- 
tion: he would know all that science, history, and society 
could teach him. He not only dips into all sorts of books, 
and observes all that surrounds him, in nature and in human 
life: he must see Europe, Egypt, California. He was 
greatly drawn to England. He has written an almost 
exhaustive book on English Traits. He studies the char- 
acter of the British race from its root to its flower and 
seed. He sees the English virtues and vices side by side, 
or strangely mixed up, tracing them all from one ethnic ori- 
gin. His praise and his blame rise and fall like a necessary 
systole and diastole pulsing through every chapter. He 
swings incense under the olfactories of these British with 
one hand, while in the other he holds a rod to chastise 
them. His criticism is like fate. The highest dignitaries 
and institutions of the realm are attacked on one side and 
defended on another. The lowest exhibitions of mob vio- 
lence are held to be of the same genesis as the most chiv- 
alrous examples of nobility. Every witness is brought into 
court, the high and the low, the evil and the good, to testify ; 
and the judge sums up the evidence impartially and without 
heat, for the consideration of a world-wide jury. 
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Thus, the old saying, “ History is Philosophy teaching by 
example,” finds continually new and original illustration. in 
his writings. One of his most instructive books is his 
“Representative Men,” opening with an essay on the 
uses of great men, and then taking up Plato, or the Phi- 
losopher; Swedenborg, or the Mystic; Montaigne, or the 
Sceptic; Shakspeare, or the Poet; Napoleon, or the Man of 
the World; and Goethe, or the Writer. Each chapter of 
this book is a masterpiece, for observation, for comprehen- 
sive grasp of his subject, for profound and subtle analysis, for 
expression of the predominant character and genius of each 
of his representative men, and for a rich, picturesque, and 
incomparable style. 

I mention these two fascinating books in this connection, 
because they show his powers of observation and biographi- 
cal knowledge united with those of the thinker, which we 
proceed to consider more fully. 


It is through this perception of the intimate correspond- 
ence of the outward to the inward, of nature to the soul, of 
historical characters to the principles they illustrate, that 
Emerson is to us the profound philosopher or seer. But 
he is the philosopher of no one special school. He belongs 
to no known sect of thinkers. He has no method but that 
of nature. He does not argue, but he affirms—out of an 
intuition which he assumes is or should be shared by all 
rational minds. He writes as the seer,—as one standing 
on a hill only a little higher up, who beckons his friends to 
come up and see with him what cannot be seen in the dim 
and obstructed valleys. And so his writings are of the qual- 
ity of the great scriptures of all times and peoples. And 
though he never drops into the fashion of the old Hebrew 
formula, “ Thus saith the Lord,” he never lets us doubt that 
he speaks with authority, because from a conviction he 
shares with the wisest of all time. He believes that you 
and I say the same thing he does, in our better and wiser 
moods. 

If we were particularly desirous to classify him, we might 
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call him the Affirmative philosopher,— that is, as opposed 
to the speculative, the tentative, the sceptical. He is far 
enough away from what is rather too much talked about and 
prescribed nowadays as the only solid ground and method 
of thought,—I mean the scientific. And the purists of sci- 
ence can find very little in him to interest them. Let Prof. 
John Tyndall, however, stand as an exception, than whom 
probably few have a higher admiration of his genius. I sup- 
pose the metaphysicians also are rather disposed to let his 
books lie on their shelves. But can they afford to do so, 
unless so incorrigibly bent on evolving abstractions out of 
their interior consciousness that nature and history and the 
lessons of life beat up against their bleak and barren formu- 
las as ineffectually as the sea beats on the rocks? The time, 
I think, must come, when broader methods, larger affirmation 
of instinctive and universal truths, comprehensive estimates 
of all the qualities of men, perceptive, esthetic, intellectual, 
moral, social, imaginative, religious, will press in and de- 
mand recognition in the professors’ closet and the students’ 
class-room, as in the public places of life; and when the 
books of this teacher will shine with a light which philoso- 
phers and scientists of this time fail to notice. 

If it is asked what new truths does Emerson tell us, it 
may be answered: the province of the thinker is to illustrate 
and emphasize old rather than reveal new truths; to speak 
the truth as he sees it out of his freshest and most interior 
thought; to settle things on their right foundations; to 
detach the true from the half-true; to build on the sure 
basis of undisputed ideas and principles, and so to keep on 
affirming, affirming, out of his deathless conviction and in- 
sight, that scepticism will fade out in the fulness of the 
light he turns upon all subjects of thought. 

It is here that Emerson stands pre-eminent. His themes 
are by no means new. But take his writings from first to 
last, and there is not a single one of his essays that does not 
sparkle and glow with fresh statement and original illustra- 
tion, commanding repeated perusal and consideration. New 
vistas are continually opened before us. See how old and 
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hackneyed are his themes,— Nature, Art, History, Spiritual 
Laws, Compensation, Love, Friendship, Pradence, Heroism, 
Poetry, Experience, Character, Manners, Politics, Farming, 
Domestic Life, and soon. There are no sensational titles. 
There is no rhetorical flourish, no struggle for effect. But 
every sentence reveals the keen observer, the ripe scholar, 
the original thinker, the master of language and style. 
Hardly a page but furnishes something strikingly quotable 
and memorable. His statements of ideas and principles are 
profounder and his illustrations of them more pertinent and 
picturesque than any writer of modern times, Carlyle 
excepted. But he has a calm depth which Carlyle only 
occasionally reaches. Other thinkers draw their circles of 
statement; but they are almost all included in his, although 
concentric. He touches no subject without opening new 
reaches of thought, or at least suggesting them. “The 
lesson of life,” he tells us, “is practically to generalize: to 
believe what the years and the centuries say against the 
hours; to resist the usurpation of particulars, to penetrate 
to their catholic sense.” ‘Things seem to say one thing, 
and say the reverse.” ~ 

A broad, wholesome vein of common sense is everywhere 
apparent. His most original statements are supported by 
the experience of ages. No essayist draws more frequently 
on past histories and biographies, but every citation is made 
in the interests of some commanding principle. He is won- 
derfully clear-eyed and alert in his application of essential 
meanings to facts. He has also a delicate and quiet humor 
at times, which adds variety and grace. His originality 
bears out his own definition of the word,— “ being one’s self 
and reporting accurately what we see and are.” 

Whatever subject he took up he treated from within out- 
ward. The structure and habit of his mind was such that 
he could not content himself with surfaces, but must pene- 
trate to its central significance. Thus, he always leads his 
reader within door after door, till he has him seated in his 
private sanctum of thought, showing a princely hospitality 
which only the master and lord of himself has a right to 
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exercise,— entertaining us with apt illustration of his theme, 
and so opening to our eyes the profoundest aspects of all 
that occupies his mind. In this deep interior sphere of 
thought, he rarely misses the right solution of things, his 
essay on the Comic being almost the only instance I remem- 
ber where he fails to define with complete satisfaction. 

But still it is true that some cf his essays are much clearer, 
more continuous, keeping before the reader a more definite 
line of thought than others. The essay on Experience, for 
example, is a succession of subtile but rather evasive ideas; 
and the effect of the whole is vague. But take him at his 
best, as in that on Character which follows it, and the 
impression is one of wholeness and continuity that should 
satisfy the most superficial readers. 

In a word, we might briefly define his intellectual superi- 
ority to be that he discerns as few philosophers have done 
the Duality that runs through the universe; touching with 
one hand the apparent, with the other the unapparent world, 


and delighting to find in the one a significant symbol of the 
other. His range is so wide that he swings easily from the 
most matter-of-fact things and events of the day to the very 
verge of mysticism, and seems as much at home in one 
extreme as in the other. Lowell calls him “a Greek head 
upon Yankee shoulders, a Plotinus-Montaigne,” and com- 
pares his style to “ home-spun cloth of gold.” 


It is not easy to consider the scholar and thinker apart 
from the ethical and spiritual guide. His lessons point 
always to the highest ideal of life. Every thought is the 
thought of a sage to whom truth is utterly empty and vain, 
if not moral and spiritual. This runs like a thread of gold 
through every line he has written. If not expressed, it is 
implied. His doctrine of self-reliance is one with obedi- 
ence to the divine law. He is more tonic and inspiring, more 
full of faith and hope in the great laws of the universe than 
any other ethical teacher of the day. Indeed, I think many 
readers value him more for this quality than for anything 
else. In his “Conduct of Life,” he shows a wonderful 
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knowledge of the various phases of practical life, and an 
exuberant power of applying to them the doctrines of 
common sense and of the higher ethics. The style of these 
chapters is in unison with his theme. in the three first 
chapters, Fate, Power, Wealth, see the impetuous vigor of 
his thoughts, leaping into pithy, nervous, full-armed sen- 
tences; the acceptance of the rough, tyrannical powers of 
fate and circumstance; the almost extravagant generaliza- 
tions in extolling the value of human power of whatever 
sort; the belief in the great compensations and balancing 
of all things and events; and the assurance of the satisfac- 
tions of wisdom and of high moral and spiritual standards. 
Illustrations from the latest discoveries in science abound, 
as well as from daily life. So that I am almost inclined to 
qualify what I have before said as to the essayist’s probable 
lack of interest to the scientist. This is a book the most 
practical minds may enjoy. But it is the prose of life irra- 
diated by the highest ideas and principles. 

Between the -time when he wrote “Nature” and “The 
Conduct of Life,” he had read and observed extensively ; 
and these pages abound with the most pertinent and varied 
illustrations. As he grows older, his horizon of facts en- 
larges, and makes him appear as if dealing more in detail 
with them, but always the same serene sky of idealistic 
thought bends over and harmonizes all. It is noteworthy 
that Carlyle (in the Carlyle and Emerson Correspondence) 
praises this book with special emphasis for its practical 
character. “I read it,” he says, “ with a satisfaction given 
me by the books of no other living mortal, . . . the best 
of all your books.” “ You have grown older, more pungent, 
piercing. I never read from you before such lightning 
gleams of meaning as are to be found here.” 


We must regard Emerson as not only the great ethical 
teacher of the age, but one of our profoundest and most 
earnest religious teachers. I am at a loss to understand 
how there should be any doubt on this point to any thor- 
ough reader of his books. It seems to have been the 
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province of some sectarians to put in queries about 
Emerson’s religion, because they cannot make it coincide 
with theirs; because they have not been able to classify 
and label him as belonging to any Christian sect, if even 
in any way Christian. Mr. Joseph Cook seems to have 
experienced this difficulty, and was obliged to call in Mr. 
Emerson’s old friend and neighbor, Mr. Alcott, to help him 
to a classification and a name. Whereupon, Mr. Alcott 
calls him a Christian Theist. But it is found that even this 
convenient label will not stick. Mr. Emerson could not 
and did not wish to classify himself, or furnish the least 
hint toward a denominational name. For he was of the 
broadest church of God and Humanity; and his spiritual 
sympathies reached back to the oldest seers of divine truth 
of all races, and took in Hindu, Chinese, Persian, Greek, 
and Judean scriptures, as all, when at their best, proclaim- 
ing one central essential idea of the relations of man to 
God. Shall we say he is pagan or Christian, Pantheist or 
Theist? He has intuitions which include them all. It is 
sufficient that he emphatically declares as well as currently 
implies his profound belief that all that is flows from a 
supreme and infinite Source; that religion is not confined 
to one time or people; that it is a life, and not a creed,— the 
highest, divinest life of which man is capable. 

It is only the sectarians who are puzzled to find a label 
for his religion. His creed escapes from their fingering like 
impalpable air, takes as many forms as Proteus, swims, 
dives, soars, hides in secular crowds or lonely solitudes, as 
suits its convenience, never dogmatizes, never attaches 
itself to one exclusive symbol, yet to the sympathetic reader 
brings an ever-present conviction of its uncompromising 
reality. It has too much mystery and grandeur for verbal 
self-definition. It finds an echo in the scriptures of Persia 
and Hindustan, as well as in those of the Hebrews and 
Christians. Its fullest expression is found in his essay on 
the Over-Soul, his chapter on Worship, and his celebrated 
Divinity School Address. But,.in whatever class of relig- 
ious thinkers he may be placed, we can never forget that 
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Emerson was the great pioneer of liberal Christianity in 
this country; we can never compute our debt to him for 
having broken through the jungle and malarial swamps 
which for so many centuries obstructed the growth of a 
free, generous, and humane religion. 


But there is one predominating characteristic of Emer- 
son’s thought, and therefore of his style, which it is time 
to consider, though I have unavoidably alluded to it; and 
that is that, though a prose essayist, he is essentially a poet. 
His pages are tinged through with his symbolizing imagina- 
tion. Underneath the prose, you feel the poet, both in the 
structure of his sentences and his modes of thought, in 
which the facts must lead out from an imprisoning fore- 
ground of literal truth into the large aerial horizon of the 
ideal. What Aristotle said of the style of Plato might be 
said of Emerson’s, that “it was a medium between poetry 
and prose.” * Herein, he is alone and original among modern 
thinkers, and recalls the Platonists and some of the Eliza- 
bethan writers. What we call logic does not appear in him. 
He has a vision of a truth, and utters it in a quaintly compact 
or fluently lyric sentence. He is not over-anxious about its 
sequence, if it is in the main line of his theme. This lack 
of apparent continuity baffles ordinary readers. And the 
prosaic minds find him wide of their mark. I have known 
even some persons of fine intellect and not without imagi- 
nation who could never arrive at any lively interest in him. 
Perhaps the fault is sometimes the writer’s as well as the 
reader’s. For his sentences are often like stepping-stones 
over a broad stream, and puzzle the demand for continuity 
and connection, though they all lead in one direction. A 
certain vigorous and determined foothold is required, and a 
steadiness of vision toward the main idea, to carry us along 
over the deep, wide waters of his subject. His illustrations 
and metaphors often have the same disjointed look, and you 
may be at a loss to see their precise application, until you 
compare one with another, as the naturalist constructs an 


* See Thomas Taylor’s Introduction to his translation of Plato. 
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animal out of scattered vertebre. It is quite natural that 
most readers should prefer a continuous bridge through a 
book than to leap from one stone to another. 

This peculiarity of style arises, I suppose, partly from his 
habit of writing his thoughts day by day as they occur, with- 
out any idea at the time of stringing his pearls on a connect- 
ing thread. Itis hardly strange that, when afterward brought 
into an essay, they should sometimes have a mosaic-work ap- 
pearance. Thoughtful readers have now grown accustomed 
to this peculiarity, but forty years ago he puzzled some very 
wise heads. When as a lecturer in Boston he charmed so 
many young persons of both sexes, there were, of course, 
many who could not share their enthusiasm; for they were 
not in his magnetic current, and failed to make the connec- 
tions of his thought. The Rev. Dr. Channing could not 
see much profoundly valuable thought in him. “ What was 
it all about?” I once heard him ask. “ What definite 
thought or principle have you brought away from hearing 
him?” Jonathan Mason, the distinguished Boston lawyer, 
when asked if he understood Emerson, replied, “ No, but I 
have a daughter who does,” —a saying which used to raise a 
laugh at the young lady’s expense, but why the laughers 
never condescended to explain. These hearers and the 
lecturer failed to meet on a common ground. His symbol- 
ism submerged the facts they were so eager for. As Emer- 
son. himself says, “A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, 
which has no lustre as you turn it in your hand until you 
come to a particular angle, then it shows deep and beautiful 
colors.” Those who most appreciated Emerson’s early 
lectures in Boston were not always of the highest, education 
and culture.’ I know a simple-minded man, a tailor, who 
always attended and always took notes, and who really 
enjoyed and understood him. And it is well known how 
the simple farmers of Lexington claimed to understand him 
better than they did any one else among their preachers 
and lecturers. 


In his metrical poetry, Emerson is fresh, sparkling, tonic ; 
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and his verses are like jets of cold mineral water. His lines 
are packed with original thought, and glow with images 
drawn at first hand from nature. There is nothing in them 
that has been trailed through the conventional avenues of 
books. In his best poems, he is terse, apt, noble. And, 
though his style is evidently founded on the old Elizabethan, 
he is always original. None of our poets have described 
winter and snow-storm with such a free, swift, and realistic 
brush; or the hazy horizon of a New England May day; or 
the green silences and the perfumes of the pine woods. No 
American verse has so immortalized a flower as his lines on 
the Rhodora; none has so spiritualized the beauty of gems 
as have his three stanzas entitled “Rubies”; none has 
treated so graphically the sunshine on the seashore and 
the roar of the surf as his “Each and All.” And, in his 
purely subjective themes, he has the charm of a subtile and 
mystic attraction. In many of his poems occur lines and 
passages as rare as some of the golden lines of Shakspeare. 
But, with all these high qualities, there is in most of his 
verse a general lack of rhythmic and artistic form. Emer- 
son’s ideal of poetry was so high that it o’erleaped itself. 
In exalting the substance and spirit of Poetry, he under- 
rated the form. Though in theory he was logically bound 
to appreciate form, in practice he slighted it. Sometimes, 
his theory would slight it, as in this passage from “ Merlin”: 
“ Great is the art, 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

‘With the coil of rhythm and number ; 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 

He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

‘ Pass in, pass in,’ the angels say, 

‘In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to Paradise 

By the stairway of surprise. 


And this Mr. Emerson certainly does, whatever else he fails 
in. But something more than “surprise” is necessary, 
whether it be to enter Paradise or Parnassus. 
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The mysticism and obscurity of some of his poems is 
faulty, and seems unnecessary, though great allowance 
should always be made for the peculiarity of the poet's 
mood, inspiration, and intention. 

He is imperfect in rhythm and rhyme. Imperfect rhymes 
are sometimes found in the best poetry, and sometimes, 
though rarely, imperfect metre. But the poems of Emer- 
son that approach completeness in the union of thought and 
form may almost be counted on the fingers. These are all 
admirable, some of them nearly perfect, which only makes 
us regret the deficiencies of the rest. The poet, when he 
once chooses rhythm and rhyme for the expression of his 
thought, is bound to see that the form of the expression is 
as perfect as the thought and feeling. For the poet must 
be the artist. Poetry must have a beautiful body as well as 
a beautiful soul. The poet deals not only with thoughts, 
feelings, and imaginations, but with language that may best 
embody them. He is free, of course, to choose his form of 
utterance, and may pour himself out quite unconfined by 
rhythm and rhyme. But, then, it is true that these are to 
writers of a delicately poetical nature natural and spon- 
taneous moulds into which their poetry tends to run. And, 
if they elect this form, they should aim to make it worthy 
of its spiritual mate. It is a marriage, and should be as 
perfect a marriage as possible. 

There are sometimes fits of quaint caprice, delicate but 
wilful whims of expression, in Mr. Emerson’s prose sen- 
tences. But, in his verses, these are still more apparent. 
His lines seem sometimes bewitched, like dancing dervishes, 
as if tipsy with a nitrous oxide of fancy. Though their 
intention is genuine, they seem playing antics and attitudi- 
nizing, and make one smile where the theme is serious. 
While endeavoring to express a thought vividly and con- 
cisely, he adds an element of half-sportive wit,—a mental 
quality not very distantly related to humor, and striking for 
audacity and surprise. In his prose, this often tends to 
make him brilliant and fresh. But there he has elbow-room 
for self-explanation and expansion, which he cannot find in 
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the close quarters of rhymed verse. The result is an 
appearance of obscurity and oddity mingled with much 
that is expressive and beautiful. Add to this a harsh, halt- 
ing, irregular metre, continually violating rule, and the 
ensemble is more quaint than pleasing or inspiring. In 
these respects, he sometimes sins beyond all absolution ; and 
we often find his prose more poetical than his verse. 

But, if he has written verses that are not poems, he has 
also written some of the best that have been done in this 
country. Besides the splendid lines, couplets, quatrains, 
and passages scattered through his verse, like well-cut and 
well-set diamonds in a pile of rough ones, there are entire 
poems of exceptional beauty, such as “Each and All,” 
“The Problem,” “Good-by, Proud World,” “The Rho- 
dora,” “The Humblebee,” “The Snow-storm,” ‘“ Wood- 
notes,” ‘Forerunners,’ “The Amulet,” Threnody,” 
“ Rubies,” “ Days,” “ The Titmouse,” “ Nemesis,” ete. Such 
poems as these make us forget his many failures, and are 
enough to rank him high, if not the highest, among Ameri- 
can poets. But we sometimes ask if this title is not due as 
much to his prose as to his verse ? 


I have begun several times to write about Emérson, and 
each time, on reviewing what I had written, found it cold 
and inadequate. His books are so alive with suggestion 
that there seems to be always something omitted in whatever 
we say of him. 

In summing up his characteristics, I run some risk of repe- 
tition, but important omission would be worse. 

We are struck with his wide range of subjects. But 
he enters upon all with the same sympathy and power. 
Little escapes his vision that can furnish symbol, relation, 
analogy. His sentinel-like intellect stands day and night 
on the alert, on its watch-tower, noting the heavens and 
the earth, the signs of the times and the eternal verities. 
I have said that he writes from within outward, but it is as 
true that only nature and human life are his stand-point. 
All truth is authenticated to him by a perception of reality. 
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If he inclines to mysticism, it is only because he has intima- 
tions of mysteries insoluble and beyond sense and the literal 
understanding. 

He has no dealings with metaphysics. His mind seemed 
to shed Kant and Hegel as a duck sheds water. But he 
thought greatly of Goethe, for he harmonized the material 
and spiritual worlds. These two poles of the universe 
co-existed in perfect accord for Emerson. He valued the 
affirmations of Plato and the scepticism of Montaigne. He 
was drawn to books of travels, history, biography, natural 
science, as to the thinkers, poets, saints, and mystics. But 
he was fascinated by the least hint of correspondence 
between natural and spiritual. Whatever practical subject 
he touches, before he is done with it he glides into deeper 
relations underlying it. If it is politics, an ideal government 
is suggested; if it is manners, he sees always beneath it a 
substratum of character; if it is art, he has the key to its 
essential meaning and origin. The wildest sort of power 
in Southern, Western, or Irish communities, has its place 
and use, or at least its compensations. What he tried to- 
express was the essence of things. He is never drawn out 
of his track by confusing side-lights, but moves directly 
toward the centre of his theme. 

No one so harmonizes facts and ideas, and brings into 
view the underlying unity of Oriental and Occidental thought. 
His sublime optimism is not born of mood and temperament, 
but of broad intellectual insight. For he is aware of the 
great laws which govern mind as clearly as of those that 
govern matter; and there is no essential break or discord 
in the vast forces of the universe. 

His self-sustainedness — if such a word is allowable — was 
a characteristic. Amid the various intellects and characters 
with which he came into contact, he was always unbiassed 
and original. He looks into his heart, and writes. Day by 
day, he records his most intimate thoughts, and weaves them 
into his public lectures. He trusts to memory as little as the 
artist with his pictures. I don’t know any instance of his 
entire truth to himself, while absorbing from without all that 

3 
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was related to him, more remarkable than his complete 
immersion in the theology of Swedenborg without losing his 
foothold and being swept away by the New Jerusalem 
Church. And the result was that no writer has given us 
such a fair and full estimate of the great Swedish seer as he 
has. This, of course, is not admitted by the disciples of the 
New Church, to whom Swedenborg’s unique system of 
theology is absolutely without flaw. 

It ought to be an encouraging sign that, whether he has 
many readers or few, Mr. Emerson’s fame has grown im- 
mensely. I look back to the time when his little book 
“Nature” appeared. Where the American mind noticed it 
at all, it was as a strange and visionary production. But 
there were those who hailed it as a contribution to a new 
gospel. If I may be pardoned for mentioning the influence 
it had on the present writer, in common with several of his 
contemporaries, it was like a breath of morning and a vision 
of sunrise. It was profound, poetic, full of suggestion of 
larger and more beautiful horizons than the youth of that 
~ day were accustomed to have opened to them. (Carlyle’s 
immortal Sartor Resartus ws its only peer.) But those 
who shared the enthusiasm awakened by this, or that grand 
lyric poem the Divinity School Address, were compara- 
tively few. And the extreme heterodoxy, hinted or ex- 
pressed, was perhaps the head and front of their offending. 

To-day, the intellect of America and of England enter- 
tains these “‘new views” as almost orthodox; while the 
beauty, the profoundness, and subtile force of the Emer- 
sonian ideas are indorsed by almost all right-minded readers. 
At any rate, the rare genius of this scholar, thinker, and poet, 
has not only maintained its stand among us, but has sur- 
vived in spite of sectarians, literalists, and advocates of the 
“scientific method,” until even these must admit it among 
their illustrations of the “Survival of the Fittest.” Whether 
from the prevalence of this scientific method there are as 
many eager readers of Emerson now as in the days of the 
Transcendental Movement in New England, we cannot tell 
without statistics. But we can be sure that, if not, there 
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will be a reaction in the direction of his line of thought, 
which will give him an even more enduring fame than he 
has already acquired. 

CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY. 


A century and a half of destructive analysis had begun 
with Descartes and ended with Kant;* and this had in- 
volved, as side-issues, those movements of radical criticism 
which we have seen in England, France, and Germany. 
The authority of Church and the authority of Creed had 
both been thoroughly undermined. To preserve the struct- 
ure built upon. them might still seem possible if, before it 
quite collapsed, a new foundation could be substituted for 
the old, by one of those ingenious processes known to our 
modern engineering: in short, a transubstantiation of the 
creed. 

That structure —the visible fabric of Christian theology 
—includes two things: a system of belief, or speculative 
dogma; and a system of morals, or practical ethics. In real 
life, the two are found closely bound together; so that 
where belief was most completely shattered, as in France, 
the decay of morality was also most profound.f And, in 
proportion to its sincerity, men’s belief has always been 
asserted to be inseparably bound up with the interests of 
general morality. 

Still, in theory at least, the two are quite distinguishable ; 
and, while they may be threatened by the same danger, they 
will defend themselves in very different ways. The specu- 
lative dogma will seek to fortify itself by some construct- 
ive system of philosophy; the practical ethics will seek to 
establish itself on a scientific base. In the era of recon- 
struction which follows the crisis of the Revolution, we 
shall therefore find, looking from the religious point of view, 


*See article on “Passage from Dogma to Philosophy,” in this Review for 
October, 1882. 

t That Germany was not at all events far behind, see Biedermann, Deutschland 
im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, vol. ii,, p. 28, 
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a movement of speculative theology, attended or followed by 
an effort to find in inductive science a practical guide of 
life. For the present, our argument deals only with the 
former. 

The special movement of thought in which we are now 
interested may be said to date back as far as the vehement 
and rather febrile protest of Rousseau against the material- 
ism of his own day. For it happened that, in 1761, Fred- 
erick Henry Jacobi, then a youth of eighteen, was living in 
Geneva as a business clerk, and that here he was power- 
fully influenced by Rousseau’s writings, particularly Emile 
and the Savoyard Vicar. Personally, he was repelled from 
Rousseau by the Confessions, and came under quite a 
different influence;* but he kept a great esteem for what 
he regarded as the finest genius of France, and owed to that 
example his “leap” (Sprung) from materialism to the con- 
dition of mind which takes spiritual realities for granted. 
“You see,” said he to a friend in his old age, “I am still 
the same,—a pagan in my understanding, but a Christian to 
the bottom of my heart.” 

Jacobi (1743-1819) is generally recognized as the earliest 
witness or interpreter of that powerful movement of relig- 
ious thought in Germany, which is still one of the most 
vital intellectual forces of the day. In particular, his name 
is held to stand for the opinion that spiritual things are 
“perceived” by an interior or transcendental sense, as 
precisely and legitimately as, for example, visible things are 
perceived by the eye. If he did put his doctrine in that 
form, it must have been apparently, by way not of dogma, 
but illustration. At twenty-one, he had “ plunged into Spi- 
noza”’’; and he is considered to have done the German mind 
the service of reviving the memory of the great Pantheist. 
But he is far from being satisfied with that line of thought. 
“Speculation alone,” he says, “ attains only to [the idea of] 
Substance,—a blank Necessity.” “ What I need,” he says 





* In particular that of Bonnet, who seems to have been the recognized head of an 
emotional religious movement, and author of certain pious meditations upon Nat- 


ure, which the young Jacobi “ knew almost by heart.”— See Hettner, History of Ger- 
man Literature, vol. iii., pp. 316-324, 
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again, “is not a truth which should be of my making, but 
that of which I myself should be the creature.” * 

Far from the logical consistency which most Germans 
affect in their religious philosophy, Jacobi is very impatient 
of method. All logic, he holds, leads to fatalism; and to 
each of the great speculative schools of his day he finds him- 
self equally opposed. “All philosophy,” he says, “built 
upon thought that can be clearly stated to the intellect 
(begreifsmdssige), gives for bread a stone, for God's living 
personality the mechanism of Nature, for free will a rigid 
Necessity.” “In proceeding from Nature we find no God: 
God is first, or not at all.” “We know the truth not 
(according to Kant) by reason, but by faith, feeling, in- 
stinct,” for he employs all these terms to convey his mean- 
ing: “Words, dear Jacobi, words,” said the cool critic, 
Lessing. 

It is the first step that costs. This “first step” Jacobi 
seems never to have been able to make clear to his own 
mind, much less to other minds. It is, after all, a “leap,” 
a feat impossible to logic, and good only in fact to him who 
is already on the other side of the logical gulf. At least, it 
is a reality he is striving for, not a figment of the brain: 
he “ would fain keep the pearl, while materialist and ideal- 
ist divide the shell between them.” His thought is true in 
this: that religion is, as he says, a matter not of theory, but 
of life; known not by inference from some other thing, but 
as a primary fact of experience, “ given in our own free act 
and deed.” Perhaps his best statement of the thought is 
that “reason, as distinct from sense, perceives not only 
objects that are good, beautiful, and true, but that which is 
primarily .or ideally good, beautiful, and true”; and, “ be- 
cause one sees this face, he knows that a spirit lives in 
him and a spirit above him.” Again, let us do Jacobi the 
justice of hearing him in his own words : — 


As religion makes a man a man, and as that alone lifts him above 


the brutes, so too it makes him a philosopher. As piety strives by devout 
purpose to fulfil the will of God, so religious insight seeks to know and 


* Biedermann, iv., 850. 
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understand the Unknown (Verborgene). It was the aim of my philoso- 
phy to deal with this religion, the centre of all spiritual life; not the 
acquisition of further scientific knowledge, which may be had without 
philosophy. Communion with nature should help me to communion 
with God. To rest in nature and learn to do without God, and to for- 
get him in it, I would not. 

I have been young, and now am old; and I bear witness that I have 
never found thorough, pervading, enduring virtue with any but such as 
feared God, not in the modern, but in the old childlike way. And only 
with such, too, have I found joy in life,—a hearty, victorious gladness, 
of so distinct a kind that no other is to be compared with it. 

Light is in my heart; but, as soon as I would bring it into my under- 
standing, it goes out. Which of these two lights is true,—that of the 
understanding, which indeed shows clearly defined forms, but back of 
them a bottomless abyss, or that of the inward glow, which gives promise 
of outward light, but lacks clear intelligence? Can the soul of man 
win truth except by combination of the two? and is that combination 
conceivable unless by miracle ? 


We are already on the high road to mysticism. But 
Jacobi, we should bear in mind, was not a philosopher 
trained in the methods of the schools. He was educated 
(as we have seen) to business life, and only by strong bent 
of genius became a man of thought and a man of letters. 
Naturally, his illogical methods scandalized the university 
men, those aristocrats and monopolists of learning. ‘ This 
reckless fashion,” says Kant, “ of rejecting all formal thought 
as pedantry betrays a secret purpose, under the guise of 
philosophy, of turning in fact all philosophy out of doors.” 

In short, the real aim of Jacobi was —as he very frankly 
says himself — not to give a logical and coherent philosophy 
of religion. This, he was firmly convinced, was to belie its 
very nature,—as Kant himself seems to grant, when he puts 
it in the field of practical and not of speculative reason. 
What he would do is to register a fact of psychology, not a 
process of logic. The “act of faith,” as we call it, by which 
the mind plants itself on truth of the spiritual order, is in 
fact, as he states it, a “leap” into the dark.* 








* Compare Longfellow’ 8 poetic expression of the same experience: _ 
“So the feeble hands, and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness 
Touch *s right hand in that 4 darkness, 
And are lifted up, and strengthened.”’— Hiawatha. 
The psychology is precisely the same as Luther's; “ Believe that you are a child of 
God, and in that act you are his child.” 
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No process of demonstration, it is likely, ever convinced 
anybody of what we must take to be the primary data of 
the religious life. Belief—in the sense in which religion- 
ists use the word —is not an intellectual process: it is a 
vital one. A man shall listen half a lifetime to the most 
faultless argument in proof of some system of doctrine. He 
accepts the premises; he assents to the conclusion, perhaps ; 
but he remains at heart a doubter. Some day, a thought 
strikes him suddenly, and shows things in another light. 
Or he goes into a conventicle, or is surprised by a sudden 
peril, or some unexpected word of sympathy melts him, and 
from that hour he believes.. Not only the one point that is 
touched, but all the latent creed in him, become luminous 
in the glow of that emotion; as when an electric spark 
leaps from point to point, making a device or a picture of 
vivid light. It has suddenly become true to him, and he 
implicitly accepts it all. Without a particle of new evi- 
dence, he believes in the popular vision of heaven and hell, 
which was a horrid dream to him before; in the Trinity 
and Atonement, which till now were downright falsehood 
to him; in the absolute authority of Bible or creed, which 
he had held to be the height of unreason. All at once, 
these things have become vivid and intense realities to his 
mind. As an intellectual process, it is worthless. As a 
vital one, it may carry with it the most far-reaching conse- 
quences, and be, what it is generally called, the regenera- 
tion of the man. 

All this is the every-day experience of what is technically 
known as “conversion.” It takes place not only on the 
lower levels of intelligence or culture, as we might be apt 
to think, but in a mind of force, gravity, and breadth, like 
that of Chalmers; in a mind, brilliant, social, worldly, like 
that of Wilberforce. These deep springs of life are not 
touched by a logical process. That, in general, only trims 
and pares down the spontaneous growth. The chance 
always is that it will cut so deep to the quick as to maim 
the life. It is by sympathy, by reverence, by the kindling 
of affection, that men believe. Then, their faith, like a 
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flame, seizes and appropriates such material as lies nearest 
at hand. 

We may easily conceive this faith, in great intensity, 
combined with very simple elements of intellectual belief. 
The mere emotion of piety, however, will hardiy subsist 
without something in the mind to feed on. Some intellect- 
ual element appears to be involved in the experience itself, 
some article of faith implicitly, if not explicitly, held. What 
this is, in the most simple and fundamental form, we find 
asserted and (if it may be) legitimated in Jacobi’s philoso- 
phy of religion. Of this, we have now two things to ob- 
serve. 

In the first place, it includes two things quite distinct 
from each other,—the psychological fact and the logical 
influence. The fact of experience is undeniable, but what 
can it be said to prove? Evidently, not all the beliefs 
associated with it in the believer’s mind,—not the Scotch 
Calvinism of Chalmers, not the evangelical creed of Wil- 
berforce. The interior vision, which is asserted to behold 
eternal realities, views them (as Paul says) “in a mirror.” 
That mirror cannot possibly be anything else than the mind. 
of the beholder. What he sees is, primarily, his own 
thought. The object seen is simply the reflection of the 
subject which sees.* “God,” said Fontenelle, “made man 
in his own image; but, then, man does the same by him.” 
In the language of the Psalmist, God shows himself to the 
merciful as merciful, to the upright as righteous, to the 
pure as pure, to the violent as wrathful. Probably no case 
of such interior perception on record is more vivid and 
genuine than Loyola’s vision of the Trinity, or the dis- 
ordered fancy that both saw and handled the sacred Heart. 
Yet we do not hold such things as testimony of any fact 
beyond the mental condition of those to whom they were 
the most convincing of realities. 

In the second place, not only the experience can be no 
evidence to any other than the believer himself. It is not, 


* The reader will recall that Speculation is derived from speculum, which means 
“a mirror.” 
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strictly speaking, evidence to him. It is rather a state of 
mind which feels no need of evidence. Very likely, the 
believer will allege it, to prove or confirm in other minds 
the thing of which he is fully assured in hisown. But, after 
all, he can only assert the fact that so he thinks. The 
moment we bring it to the test of comparing the objects of 
faith in different minds, of equal vigor and perspicacity, we 
find that the objective validity disappears. At most, we can 
say this: that a very vivid and intense conviction, in a 
gifted mind, has an incalculable power of creating the like 
conviction in other minds, like induced electricity or the 
magnetizing of a needle; and that the great historic faiths 
of mankind have in fact had this origin. And it is not 
difficult, once assuming a profound and vital experience in 
such a mind, to see how what was vision there becomes 
faith, then symbol, then creed, as it passes down through 
other minds. In the first, it was a primary fact of conscious- 
ness, which had no need of proof. In the others, it becomes 
an article of belief, resting either on the authority of the 
first, or else on a mood of experience which has in like 
manner kindled the emotion of the believer to a radiant 
heat. 

Now, it is interesting to observe, in this whole chapter of 
religious history which we are reading, that systematic 
dogma is absolutely lost sight of, while the single aim is to 
vindicate the experience itself of the religious life. We are 
far as yet from any new structure, however spectral, of a 
speculative theology. The ground is only getting ready. 
It is, as yet, only a single step out of blank materialism. 
The next step in that direction was taken by a man widely 
different in mental outfit, training, and way of life from 
Jacobi, whose testimony is, however, fundamentally the same. 

All the profounder schools of religious thought in this 
century date, it is said, from Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 
The great impulse received from him was at the very dawn 
of the century, in his Discourses ( Reden, 1799), and Mono- 
logues (1800), both composed in the very crisis of reaction 
from materialism and revolutionary violence. With him, 

4 
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too, religion is no system of dogma, but an ultimate fact of 
experience. Nay, he seems not even to appeal to it as 
evidence of any fact or opinion, except such as is contained 
in the experience itself. “Religion,” he says, “was the 
mother’s bosom, in whose sacred warmth and darkness my 
young life was fed and prepared for the world which lay 
before me all unknown; and she still remained with me, 
when God and immortality vanished before my doubting 
eyes.” And, even in his later career, it remained to many 
‘quite uncertain whether Schleiermacher believed or not in 
revelation, miracle, the divinity of Christ, the trinity, the 
personality of God, or the immortality of the soul. In his 
theological phrases, he would avoid all that could distinctly 
mean this or that.” 

All this, we notice with some surprise, is said of a man 
who is confessedly a great religious leader, and of that period 
in his life when his influence is most powerfully felt in 
the revival of religious faith. He addresses his argument to 
“the educated despisers of religion” ; and we involuntarily 
contrast it with the way a similar phase of unbelief was met 
two generations earlier by Butler, who thinks it essential 
to begin by showing the probability of a future life and its 
penal judgments in the hardest form of positive dogma. 
Religious thought in England had kept “the terror of the 
Lord” quite visible in the background of argument. Here, 
on the contrary, we deal only with the primary fact of an 
experience having its root in “a feeling of dependence.” 
Christianity itself is defined as “pure conviction,” quite 
apart from any historic testimony. We are asked to be- 
lieve only this: that the emotional experience itself is 
genuine and vital. 

If now we compare Schleiermacher with Jacobi, we shall 
find in him less of the busy and restless intelligence aim- 
ing to legitimate his thought in a clear and coherent state- 
ment; more of the vehement and impassioned utterance of 
the experience itself; more of the ardent appeal to kindred 
feeling in other minds. Here, too, we find in the doctrine 
an outgrowth of what was most intensely personal in the 
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life. The father of Schleiermacher was a good old-fash- 
ioned Calvinistic preacher, chaplain to a regiment; and, for 
convenience in some of his wanderings, he put the boy 
at school among the Moravian Brethren. These made the 
most pious of religious communities. In spiritual descent 
their tradition came down from Bohemian exiles, who car- 
ried into their retreat the same religious ardor that had 
flamed with such obstinate fury in the Hussite Wars; but 
in them, as in their followers, it was tempered to a sweet, 
somewhat austere, and most nobly self-sacrificing piety. It 
was the placid faith of a group of Moravian missionaries in 
a storm at sea that had touched John Wesley more pro- 
foundly than ever before with the reality and power of a 
religious life. And this obscure community was the “ moth- 
er's bosom, warm and dark,” which nourished the germs of 
that young life given to its charge. 

The boy proved a boy of genius, of splendid, capacious, 
and indefatigable intelligence, who soon outgrew his mas- 
ters. By his father’s consent, he was duly transferred to a 
German university ; and here, against his father’s vehement 
remonstrance, he made a deliberate study of the objections 
which free-thinkers had urged against the-Christian faith. 
“T have been over all that ground myself,” his father writes, 
“and know how hard it is to win back the peace you are so 
ready to throw away. Faith is the immediate gift of God: 
go to him for it on your knees, and do not tempt him by 
making light of that gift.” He bids his son study Lessing, 
especially The Education of the Human Race ; and is sure, 
if he has intellectual difficulties, he will find them answered 
there. 

But books speak one thing to the grave, experienced 
man, who reads the running comment of his own life be- 
tween the lines; quite another thing to the eager student 
who has eyes and ears only for what meets the present 
demand of his impatient spirit. He will know all that can 
be said in doubt or denial of the faith he is so sure of. At 
least, the one miracle of redemption (Erlésung) which he 
is conscious of in his own soul,— there can be no doubting 
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or denying that! Still, he seems to have misreckoned 
his strength of mind; and he confesses to his father a sort 
of despair in seeing so much give way that was built in with 
his faith, which there is little prospect that he can ever win 
back. His father can only answer, as before, that faith is 
the immediate gift of God, and must be had again on the 
same old terms, none other. 

This experience, in which everything external had been 
cut down to the quick, happening to him on the verge of 
manhood, was what prepared the way for that singular and 
unalterable religious confidence which runs through all the 
phases of his later mental life. These we see most intelli- 
gibly in his autobiographic letters ; for, by temperament, he 
eagerly craved sympathy, and his correspondence is all 
translucent to the light that beams steadily at the centre. 
There is something sensitive, emotional, feminine, in his 
style of piety. We find it too sentimental. We miss a 
certain manliness in the tone. Especially, we are surprised 
to find so free a thinker —one who has perhaps dome more 
than any other man to dissolve away the shell of dogma 
from the religious life —so keenly sensitive to external rites 
and ecclesiastical symbolism. We have followed him, it 
may be, through the widest ranges of pagan and Chris- 
tian speculation into regions where the creed and the very 
name of Christianity seem sublimated to a viewless ether; 
yet his last act is to call for cup and platter to administer 
the eucharist, feebly, with. dying hands and lips, and even 
then to justify himself against some imaginary charge that 
he has neglected some lesser formularies of the evangelical 
Church. 

In reading a biography which exhibits so much more of 
the sentiment of the religious life than the dignity and mas- 
siveness of character we might have looked for, we must still 
bear in mind, to do him justice, the great wealth of his 
scholarly attainment, and the vast intellectual service he 
has rendered to his generation. His translating and ex- 
pounding of Plato is reckoned one of the great exploits 
of German learning; his works are a considerable library 
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of professional and historic lore; and his volumes of syste- 
matic theology, in particular, are the fountain-head of much 
of the “liberal Orthodoxy” of our day. For our present 
subject there are two points of view from which we have to 
regard his work. 

The first is the genuine, unquestionable, and powerful 
impulse which he gave to the educated mind of Germany 
by his earlier Discourses. These were not delivered as 
addresses, but were printed and circulated as essays. It is 
not easy to describe or account for the effect they are said 
to have had on the general mind. One is inclined to ascribe 
this effect less to anything they say than to their way of say- 
ing it. Not in respect of literary style ; for, to our mind at 
least, that is vague and long-drawn, as is the manner of most 
German prose. Nor is it vividness and force of diction, which, 
with rare exceptions, we hardly find in them. But, more 
than almost any writings of their class, they give the rush 
of abrupt and unpremeditated discourse, a frank boldness of 
appeal, a torrent of impetuous conviction, a passion and 
glow of moral earnestness, which transfigure and irradiate 
the dull forms of speech, and fully explain the emotion with 
which they were received. It is as if the young man — now 
thirty-one — had sprung by an uncontrollable impulse to some 
spot by the wayside, where his eager speech, his impassioned 
gesture, his prophetic glow, suddenly arrest the idle crowd, 
and he is felt to speak “as one having authority.” It is but 
a single thing he has to say. He has only to add his word 
of testimony to the reality of the religious life; to urge that 
testimony in face of the events that make the time grave; 
to show what is the one thing needful in the intellectual 
life of Germany at such a time. And, in doing this, he has, 
perhaps without knowing it, taken the first step in a great 
and unique phase of religious development in all Protestant 
Christendom. 

The other thing that comes within our view is the method 
which Schleiermacher applies in the treatment of religious 
questions; in particular how, from data so vague and form- 
less as seem to be indicated thus far, he attempts to body 
forth the forms of Christian faith. 
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Everything, in such a task as this, depends on the mate- 
rial in hand to start with. Of matter properly speculative 
or dogmatic, as we have seen, Schleiermacher has almost 
nothing. To the last, he left it a matter of doubt whether 
any of the points of common Christian doctrine were mat- 
ters of belief with him or not. He starts, however, as his 
postulate, with this plain matter of fact: 1 ama Christian. 
By introspection and analysis, he will see what that fact im- 
plies; and this shall be his Christian creed. Now, religion 
means, to him, “communion of life with the living God.” 
This Deity may be Spinoza’s, which in fact it seems greatly 
to resemble. But, at all events, God is no dead phrase, no 
empty name. He is the Universal Life; and dependence on 
that Source is necessarily an element in all our profounder 
consciousness. Now, it is in our dependence on the Univer- 
sal Life that we first find ourselves emancipated from the 
world of sense, so that morality becomes possible ; * and, in 
this feeling of our dependence, we have the first essential 
germ of that spiritual life, which in its unfolding is Religion. 

Again, following the same method, we find our body of 
doctrine in the data of Christian consciousness. -Here, Schlei- 
ermacher parts from what is absolute or universal. It is im- 
possible, from his point of view, to find any dogmatic neces- 
sity in the Christian body of doctrine as such. Such a 
phrase as that belief in it is “ necessary to salvation ” has no 
longer any meaning,— unless it be that a realizing of what 
our best thought is, is necessary to our best intellectual life. 
If Schleiermacher had been a Mussulman or Buddhist, he 
must by his own method have analyzed the Mussulman or 
Buddhist consciousness, and not the Christian. There is, 
accordingly, a seeming sophism or else an illogical narrowing 
of the ground, when (as we presently find) he takes not the 
human, but the Christian consciousness—and not even 
broadly the Christian, but the German-Protestant-Lutheran- 
Moravian-Reformed-religious consciousness — as his basis of 
operations, and spends thick volumes in building upon it a 
structure as little differing from the old theology in shape 





* Compare the experience of St. Augustine, Early Christianity, p. 138, 
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and proportion as the landscape reflected in a lake differs 
from the landscape seen beyond the shore. 

Facts of the religious life lend themselves not easily, and 
only by a sophistry perhaps unconscious, to be shaped into a 
dogmatic system. The system at best can only co-ordinate, 
it cannot legitimate, the facts. We shall probably not be 
far wrong, if we consider that Schleiermacher’s essential 
work, as a man of original religious genius, was done in the 
powerful impulse he gave at starting to the higher thought 
of Germany ; and if we consider that which followed as the 
valuable but only incidental and subsidiary service of a long, 
devoted, and useful life. 

Strictly speaking, it would appear that the value of his 
service consists more in what he has added to our knowledge 
of the facts of religious experience in themselves than in 
any system of philosophy built upon those facts. The expe- 
rience itself is the most obscure and disputed ground in 
our study of human nature. It is also the highest ground. 
When we find ourselves in the range of those thoughts and 
emotions expressed by such words as contrition, aspiration, 
reverence, reconciliation, religious peace,— to say nothing of 
such more passionate emotions as moral heroism, poetic 
enthusiasm, spiritual ecstasy,— then we know that we are 
dealing with the upper ranges of experience and character. 
We touch that which is most characteristically human, as 
distinct from the motives and limitations of animal life. 
And he helps us most, for what is best in life, who makes us 
feel, most distinctly and powerfully, that that range of it is 
both attainable and real. 

Now from that region of thought and emotion there 
emerge two or three strongly defined convictions, which 
appear to be taken for granted in that range of experi- 
ence, just as the reality of the outward world is taken for 
granted in every act of perception. These convictions are 
what we call the fundamental data of religious conscious- 
ness ; and they are commonly stated to be these three: the 
Being of God, Moral Freedom (or, better perhaps, in this 
connection, the Law of Holiness), and the Immortality of 
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the Soul.* In what sense are these convictions implied in 
our religious consciousness? and in what sense can they 
be said to be verified by the fact of that consciousness ? 
These two questions state the fundamental problem of spec- 
ulative theology, as distinct from mere psychology on one 
side, or mere dogmatism on the other. 

In approaching this problem, we are met at the outset by 
two opposite schools, or tendencies of thought: the “ posi- 
tive,” which limits us strictly to the facts themselves, with 
the laws of sequence and association to be traced among 
them; and the “transcendental,” which holds that the 
object of belief is, as much as any external object of percep- 
tion, a reality independent and (so to speak) outside of the 
mind which apprehends it. We have only to do at present 
with the latter. , 

We might put the question already stated in another 
form, namely: “Are the objects of religious conviction — 
God, Freedom, Immortality — truths of reason? or are they 
only the moods, or the reflections, of our experience?” But 
this turn given to the question has the difficulty that it in- 
troduces us to the phrases and the distinctions of philosoph- 
ical schools, which are apt to be misleading. In particular, 
it is in danger of hiding from us the point at issue. The 
question we have raised is not one of certitude, but of cer- 
tainty; not one of “truth,” but of “ fact.” 

Again, in stating the question to ourselves, we find that 
we have to deal not merely with three objects of belief, but 
with three different orders of belief, and that each of them 
is to be met by a different process from the rest. The same 
criterion will not apply to them all. One is the object of 
intellectual contemplation or moral reverence ; one, of the 
special emotion of loyalty and obedience; one, of that bold 
hope which will recognize no limit to the life that seems 
opening immeasurably before it. 

What we can possibly call proof, or evidence, from a given 





. In the dialect of ‘Kant, moral freedom belongs only to the homo noumenon as 
distinguished from the homo phenomenon. The “actual man,” it would appear, 


cuts a pitiful figure in presence of the demand made upon him by the Kantian 
ethics. 
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state of mind, will apply in very different measure to the 
three. Thus, we may speak, accurately enough, of a “con- 
sciousness of God.” We do speak with the. strictest con- 
ceivable accuracy of a “consciousness of moral freedom.” 
We can speak only by a violent figure (as is often done) of 
a “consciousness of immortality,” which means, if it means 
anything, consciousness now of endless future states of con- 
sciousness and of innumerable other persons’ states of con- 
sciousness. Cicero’s expression, “a fore-feeling” ( presen- 
sio), is a much better expression, and is perhaps the nearest 
approach we can make to a true account of that phase of 
experience. Strictly speaking, then, the conviction of im- 
mortality remains, as to its speculative ground, not a con- 
scious knowledge, but at best a fore-feeling or apprehension, 
more probably a hope or dread as the case may be. What 
we can be really conscious of is not the duration, but the 
quality, of the life we call spiritual. And, the more intense 
our realizing of it, the more we shall find that the quality 
is a far more important matter than the duration. 

Moreover, when we deal with that deepest of religious 
convictions, the Being of God, the answer we find will de- 
pend on the “attributes” or limitations we attach to that 
Name. If we mean by it— what many have found in it — 
simply an expression for the Universal Life, the consensus of 
all laws and forces, known or unknown,—then the existence 
of God is a self-evident truth. It is,in short, merely one term 
of an identical equation. It is a verbal definition which we 
are agreed beforehand to accept. Our intellectual assent 
may well enough be taken for granted. It only remains, by 
increase of knowledge or play of imagination, to compre- 
hend as best} we may the universe of fact which we have 
embraced in our definition. 

But this “cosmic theism” (as it has been called) leaves 
out of sight precisely the one thing which makes the name 
of God venerable and dear to the religious feeling. The 
attribute of Holiness can have no possible meaning to our 
mind, unless it is set over against that which is unholy, base, 
profane. In other words, it reflects one mood of that moral 
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conflict in which we find ourselves plunged as human be- 
ings. Tosucha mood, the thought of God as the Absolute — 
which swallows up all distinctions, so that the hint of con- 
flict is a contradiction in terms — brings no satisfaction : it is 
rather the keenest affront. To say that God is the sum of all 
life, all force, is perfectly satisfying as a postulate of specu- 
lative theology. That poetic pantheism, that fair unmoral 
paganism, fits well enough the wide and placid landscape of 
mental contemplation. But when it comes to mean—as it 
must mean — not only that the germinating life and the law 
of social evolution are acts of God, but just as much the 
explosive force of dynamite, and the ferocity that would 
use it to wreck the social fabric; the hideous disease alike 
with the healing skill that fights it; the crime and the crim- 
inal on exactly equal terms with the heroism and the saint, 
— then we find how worthless for any religious uses is that 
fine-sounding definition, after all. The term “God” in this 
sense has only one advantage, that I can see, over “ The 
Absolute ” or “ The Unknowable” or “ Persistent Energy,” 
— that it is shorter, and easier to speak or spell. 

In one sense, then,—and that sense the deepest and most 
practical,— the interpretation given us in a cosmic theism 
(which is the best that speculative theology alone can do) 
is not an interpretation that meets any religious need. It is 
seen to be not only independent, but even destructive, of 
that other co-ordinate term in the religious experience, the 
recognition of a Law of Holiness. The two are not only dis- 
tinct, but hostile. The speculative Dualism which was once 
their way of reconciliation has always, since Augustine, been 
hateful to the Christian sense, and in the eye of any modern 
philosophy would be intolerable. To many of the best and 
most serious minds, it has therefore seemed unavoidable to 
throw up the speculative problem; at least, to leave it for 
the plaything of the understanding, not as hoping by its 
solution to cast light on the real business of life. Of the 
three elements, or data, of the religious consciousness, that 
central one, which declares the Law of Holiness, has ap- 
peared to such minds the only one that can have a perma- 
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nent religious value as a basis of scientific deduction or as 
an object of speculative thoyght. 

This does not, however, mean that we forfeit or deny any 
object of our religious contemplation, reverence, awe, or 
hope. It only means that the problem of the Universe is 
too vast to be reduced within range of the speculative un- 
derstanding. It means that any intellectual statement is 
worthless, which pretends to make the Infinite Intelligence, 
or its way of working, comprehensible to human thought. 
When we say that “the mind is free” in presence of the 
insoluble problem of the Universe, we must necessarily mean 
not only the pious mind, but the secular, the scientific, the 
agnostic mind. Each will find its own thought reflected 
“asin a glass, darkly” in that strangely multiplying ane, 
which the Universe must always be to us. 

And I do not see why we should be in the least anxious 
to prove a speculative theism, in the way in which that feat 
has usually been performed. After all, our best notion of 
that which is infinite and universal must always be a sort 
of poetry. Who or what or how God is, can be spoken 
only in symbols to human thought. And, in all our thought 
upon that matter, we have to remember that the symbol is 
not the thing,— any more than when, in the poetry of the 
Hebrews, it was spoken of God’s hands and feet and eyes 
and fingers. Our language, too, upon this topic, is symbol, 
not science ; is poetry, not prose; is song, not creed. 

Let us apply the same thought to the second element of 
the religious consciousness. God, we are told,—alco in lan- 
guage of poetic symbol,—is “the Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness.” Some metaphysicians say 
that there is no power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness; that goodness, justice, mercy, love, are only 
thoughts, emotions, qualities, of our own souls. Still, let 
us not quarrel about the phrase. All such phrases are only 
hints and symbols of the fact. Of God outside of us, in the 
universe, in the realm of visible things, it is impossible for 
us to know anything at all, except so far as we can see 
order, method, purpose, in the laws of nature, in the proc- 
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esses of evolution. It is that within us which makes for 
righteousness —or, in the Christian symbol, “the Word 
made flesh, and dwelling among us full of grace and truth ” 
—that alone gives us a true image or revelation of the God 
we really adore. That power “makes for righteousness,” 
it is true. But it is by aiding us in the struggle with what 
we know is evil, in the effort to establish what we know is 
right. So, then, except we hold fast that fundamental dis- 
tinction of Right and Wrong, we cannot know «»ything 
truly about God; we cannot even think of any God worth 
knowing. Our conviction of this “element of the religious 
consciousness” may take the noblest form. of intellectual 
statement,—that Infinite Good exists in the person of a 
Divine Will, sovereign, fatherly, gracious; but it is still 
“evidence of things not seen.” The belief, so far forth as 
it is religious, is in One who “worketh in us, both to will 
and to do.” 

All this does not help us in the least, so far as I can see, 
to what we may call a distinct, speculative theism ; that is, 
to an understanding of the being and attributes of God, or 
his way of working as a Conscious Agent behind the phe- 
nomena of the universe. As to that, we are unable to see 
that the human mind has made any advance at all since the 
days of the world’s childhood. Except for the greater 
wealth of subject-matter contributed by science and the 
experience of mankind, the speculations of the Stoics are 
exactly as good as the speculations of the Hegelians. If we 
were to be asked to give an intellectual expression to our 
religious belief, doubtless we should not do it in the form of 
Paley’s argument for a Contriving Mind, or any exposi- 
tions of the metaphysical Absolute, or the scientist’s demon- 
stration of a Cosmic Theism. Either of these we may take 
for symbol as far as they will go. But we might do better 
to go back even as far as the language of the Bible, which 
contains the frankest and noblest symbolism that has yet 
gone into human speech. This would be truer to us: not 
because it is clearer in argument than Paley, or nicer in 
metaphysical subtilties than Hegel, or more convincing than 
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the processes of modern Science ; but because it carries our 
thought by more lines of sacred association, and by a greater 
uplifting of the religious imagination, to that Universal Life, 
of which the truest thing we can say is, by a sublime per- 
sonification, this: that “in Him we live and move and have 
our being.” 

But we cannot forget here the great service which Schlei- 
ermacher, and those who have worked in the same general 
direction with him, have done for the religious life of this 
latter time. The mere fact that for dogmatic theology they 
have substituted speculative theology, that for a cruel and 
despotic creed they have given us its insubstantial and harm- 
less reflection in the mirror of Christian experience, is a revo- 
lution such as the early reformers could never have dreamed 
of. It is all there: the Incarnation, the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, Election, and the Judgment; but as different from 
the menacing and imperious dogmas of the past, as the fair 
reflection in a lake, or the bright landscape on canvas, is from 
the bleak precipices and the horrible chasms of an Alpine 
range. In color and shape, you could not tell the difference. 
That difference is in the lack of substance and of life. No 
mobs, like those at Ephesus, will fight for the honor of the 
spectral Second Person of this spectral Trinity. No fires, like 
those of Seville and Geneva, will be kindled to suppress the 
heresies that may assail the dim Phantasmagory. The dogma 
has become simply a constituent part of modern philosophic 
thought. Here is its harmlessness; for nobody is afraid of 
a reflection in a mirror. Here, too, is its security ; for no- 
body can hurt a shadow. 

The chief service, however, is done not by merely making 
the dogma harmless and spectral, but by linking modern 
forms of thought and experience with the old sanctities of 
the religious life. Those wonderful Triads which Coleridge 
borrowed (it is said) from Schelling, and took to be a sort 
of mystic Trinity, may seem to us, it is true, a mere play of 
words ; but they greatly widened the horizon of English 
thought, and led the way to a far larger and freer intellect- 
ual life among those whose narrow Orthodoxy has been 
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sublimated into the rare ether of his transcendental specu- 
lation. The thin formularies which Cousin and his school 
of French Eclectics translated out of Hegel are already a 
little the worse for wear; but, fifty years ago, they were full 
of a kindling vigor for minds that had grown discontented 
with the narrow issues of the New England Unitarian con- 
troversy. And, of more value than either of these effects, it 
may well be believed that the most intelligent and vital 
piety in American or Scottish Orthodoxy to-day is where its 
teachers have been, without knowing it, emancipated from 
the cramps of a sterile bigotry by the mellower and tenderer 
atmosphere of the German speculative theology. 

This result was the easier, because Schleiermacher was no 
bleak and arid metaphysician, but a man full of a sweet 
piety, a steady patriotism, a noble integrity and moral ear- 
nestness. Historian, critic, scholar, theologian, his great 
function was to be the most eminent of preachers to the 
souls of his own people, the tenderest of friends and coun- 
sellors to his nearer circle of friends. So that, with all his 
intellectual eminence, and his fame as a constructor of the 
new theology, it remains his true glory that he sought its 
foundations in his own experience, and that he has made 
it a fresh testimony and help to the reality of the religious 
life. 

J. H. ALLEN. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


The literary works of Henry Edward, Cardinal of West- 
minster, constitute a longer list than people outside the 
Catholic Church might be inclined to suppose, although any 
visitor to London who remembers his brilliant eyes and 
interesting dark face, will readily accord to him a place 
among the intellectual men of the day. 

The Cardinal’s book on The Internal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost contains a generous share of reason and truth, and 
will strike all its readers as an enlightened and intellectual 
production. Its style is sweet and easy to follow, and its civi.- 
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sions are interesting and apposite. The seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, which receive seven chapters, are described as 
The Gift of Holy Fear, The Gift of Piety, The Gift of For- 
titude, The Gift of Science, The Gift of Counsel, The Gift 
of Understanding, The Gift of Wisdom. There are three 
lovely chapters devoted to The Virtue of Faith, The Virtue 
of Hope, and The Virtue of Charity. 

The Cardinal’s account of the decision of the Council of 
Trent regarding grace is most interesting. His analysis of 
justification and also of the primal perfection of man is very 
able and good. 

Cardinal Manning evidently admires Thomas 4 Becket 
more, and the Emperor William less, than we do; but per- 
haps this is but natural. 


We will make a few extracts from the book before us, 
which seem to us rational, brilliant, and lucid : — 


There are, as you know, four kinds of light by which we can shape 
and govern our actions. There is the light of reason, sufficient in the 
order of nature, but at times both cold and dim. There are wide regions 
of truth, in which reason can hardly see its road. Reason can see its 
way in the order of natural truths; but, without the Spirit of God, it 
cannot see its path in the order of grace. Reason is a good light whereby 
to travel on the earth; but it does not give light enough to show the 
way up the mountain which leads into the kingdom of God. It can 
lead us some way, and then we need another light; and reason delivers 
us over to that other guide. When reason has done its utmost in prov- 
ing to us that God has revealed his will, then we believe that revelation 
to be divine; after that, faith guides us onward. We make an act of 
faith, which is the highest act of reason; and that act of faith delivers 
us over to a divine guide. Thenceforward, reason and faith walk side 
by side. All the rest of our lives we are guided by reason and faith 
together. The lesser light is the light of the reason, the greater light is 
the light of faith; and these two are distinct, but indivisible for ever. 
And then, springing from reason and faith, there is the light of pru- 
dence, which is both natural and supernatural. But we have, lastly, 
another light which is higher than all; and that is the light of faith 
made perfect by the four gifts of wiedom and of understanding and of 
knowledge and of counsel. These four of the seven gifts perfect both 
the reason of man and the virtue of faith; and, as I said before, faith is 
the most perfect act of the reason, the highest and the noblest, and the 
nearest to that eternal union of the intelligence with the uncreated wis- 
dom of God. Such is the illumination of the reason. 
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Again: — 


When our divine Lord said, “ Blessed are ye poor,” he did not indeed 
bless those only who were poor in this world with external poverty. He 
gave this beatitude to all those, in whatsoever state they are, who are 
poor in spirit. It matters not what may be their outward state. They 
may possess in safety their wealth, their broad lands, their noble houses, 
their great titles, their prerogatives, royal or imperial, if only their hearts 
are poor befure God, if they are detached from the world and detached 
from self. All that they possess externally will not hinder their sancti- 
fication any more than the external poverty of the poor will insure their 
sanctification. The richest and the noblest may be perfectly detached 
from this world, poor in spirit in the midst of all it heaps upon them ; 
and, if so, their will is sanctified, and they are among the saints of God. 


Let us take examples of saints who by these seven gifts 
renounce the world: — 


Oue held av honorable and useful office in Rome. In the midst of the 
Pontifical Court, with all its lawful splendor, he found the atmosphere 
too dangerous for him. He therefore renounced it and became a priest, 
and spent his whole life in charity for the salvation of souls. 

You may carry a penitent will, even under the soft raiment that you 
wear, because your station in life demands it. Go through the world 
unnoticed, if you can. Those that make themselves singular in their 
dress or manners are seldom free from vanity. Those who make out- 
ward show of their austerities or their penances are the least likely to 
persevere, because singularity generates self-consciousness, and self-con- 
sciousness generates pride. Secret privations, secret sacrifices of your 
own will, which will never be known until all things are revealed, are 
surer instruments of perfectiou than chains and shirts of hair. 


To sum up, we heartily admire Cardinal Manning’s geni- 
ality and intellectuality. We may not go to hear him 
preach ourselves; but, if he were in this country, we have 
no doubt we should. The Catholic Church is to be warmly 
congratulated on having such a brilliant and able preacher 
and writer, and the world on having such an active and ear- 
nest citizen. 


JuLIA R. ANAGNOS. 
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HERBERT SPENCER’S THEORY OF MORALS. 


In the preface to his Data of Ethics, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
says, “ Now that moral injunctions are losing the authority 
given by their supposed sacred origin, the secularization of 
morals is becoming imperative.” That is, I suppose, since 
religious faith is darkened in the hearts of so many in our 
time, and people are becoming sceptical as to the ultimate 
authority of their nroral intuitions, it is very necessary 
that they should be made to see what right and wrong are 
in themselves, and what sufficient reason tliere is for right 
conduct. ' 

Mr. Spencer’s theory is contained at least in outline in 
his Data of Ethics, and claims to establish the meaning of 
right and wrong in such a way that no reasonable man can 
deny its truth, and at the same time to show how every 
other theory is either hopelessly astray or else a half-way 
house to his completer theory. ; 

It appears to me, however, that the new theory, or per- 
haps I ought to say the new presentment of a very old 
theory, misses the very essence of morality, and, so far from 
correctly interpreting the phenomena of our moral con- 
sciousness, reduces them by mistaken analysis to unmoral 
elements, and so explains them away. 

It is not that the result of following this theory would 
be necessarily at all disastrous to a man of generous nature 
and already thoroughly imbued with high moral ideas; for 
the substance of the resultant teaching in practical morals is 
quite unexceptionable: there are few men who would 
uphold so lofty a moral ideal as Mr. Spencer. But the 
reason that is given for an action being right, and the 
explanation of the meaning of its rightness and of the 
manner in which we come to the feeling of the moral 
quality of conduct, are by no means so satisfactory. If 
the evolution of morality had depended entirely on the 
conditions which Mr. Spencer indicates, I am inclined to 
think that there would have been no morals to explain. 

The grounds of his opinion [ will now attempt to show, 
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The key-note of the theory is found in the following state- 
ments: “Taking into account immediate and remote effects 
on all persons, the good is universally the pleasurable ” 
( Data of Ethics, p. 30). “Conduct is good or bad according 
as its total effects are pleasurable or painful” (Jb., p. 28). 
When we speak, therefore, of good and bad conduct, we 
mean simply this: that it is conduct which is or is not con- 
ducive to the happiness of ourselves and other people. 
This conclusion is arrived at by a process of reasoning 
which starts from the conception of life as a development 
of functions becoming constantly more and more complex. 
Pleasurable feeling accompanies the perfect fulfilment of 
any function, and intensifying life tends to develop it 
further; and, as the end of evolution is plainly the devel- 
opment of the most complete and complex forms of life 
possible and pleasurable feeling in one form or another is 
what all men desire, whatever results in happiness and the 
consequent furtherance of life, or whatever results in the 
completer fulfilment of the functions of life and the conse- 
quent happiness, is good. It is true we only speak of moral 


good in connection with the conduct of responsible human 


beings, but nevertheless that conduct is not different in kind, 
but only in degree from the very simplest motion of animal 
life, in which there can be no thought of purpose in the 
agent. So that, when we speak of the moral quality of an 
action, it does not indicate anything unique, which gives the 
act an altogether different meaning from that of any act 
which is not moral. Since the agent has now entered into a 
new sphere of life with different aims, it is merely a different 
name we give to the more complex conduct which has 
become necessary for the attainment of the same perfection 
of function and the same resultant happiness, owing to our 
having come to live together in society and in some way 
having become responsible for our conduct. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that we as respon- 
sible human beings can have any other ultimate aim in life 
than the other animals. Any ideal standard of rectitude, 
which we may imagine to be the real aim of our life, on 
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analysis proves to be only a means to the great end of 
pleasurable feeling. If there was not this in the back- 
cround as the insured reward, no one would care for moral- 
ity. Righteousness in itself is nothing: it is merely the 
most convenient disposition of our conduct for the securing 
of happiness; and what we imagine to be a sense of obliga- 
tion to obey an ideal law is merely the necessity of new 
circumstances, which determine our search for happiness in 
a new direction. There has been much mistaken passion 
spent in allegiance to the moral ideal, much unnecessary 
pain in the presence of failure to be true to that ideal; for 
sin is only an unfortunate mistake! It was foolish of the 
man to forego a much better chance of happiness for a 
worse. If he had been wiser and had understood his interest 
better, it would not have happened! And, after all, it is 
rather unbecoming to speak in such lofty terms of right- 
eousness and self-sacrifice and holiness of life; for they are 
nothing so very grand, but only a most prudent speculation, 
which will secure the largest returns in happiness at last! 

That this really represents Mr. Spencer’s mind with refer- 
ence to these things, I do not for a moment suppose ; but it 
seems to me the logical outcome of the theory: nothing else 
can rightly be deduced from the given data. Unless it is 
acknowledged that in our responsible human life we recog- 
nize the presence of a law of duty, which would have us 
give ourselves to the service of righteousness for its own 
sake and for no ulterior reason whatsoever; unless it is 
acknowledged that in right conduct there is a distinct qual- 
ity, which is not merely an implicit insurance of pleasurable 
feeling, but is due to the fact that we have consciously 
acted up to the highest standard of excellence that has been 
revealed to us, and thus are obeying the solemn monitor 
within,— it seems vain to speak of virtue; and, in all ordi- 
nary moral language implying obligation and praise and 
blame, we are under a delusion, and are using beautiful 
and solemn words for what are, after all, rather ignoble 
things. 


We find it stated by some philosophers who deny any in- 
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tuitive moral insight to man that the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, or, according to others, the principle 
of universal justice, must be the aim of conduct, and the 
standard by which it is to be judged. Such phrases must 
be understood in one of two ways. They either mean that 
we recognize the right of every man to as complete a life as 


possible and all the happiness he can get, so that every 


individual is bound to have some regard for the welfare of 
others, not for his own sake, but for theirs. In which case, 
contrary to the theory, there is assumed a sentiment of 
justice; that is, a certain moral insight in man. Or else 
they mean that it has been found by experience that the 
individual cannot get the most happiness out of life by 
caring only for himself; and is obliged in his own interest 
to check his immediate desires and help others to their 
gratifications, so as to insure his own ultimate profit: in 
which case, the supposed altruism which poses as a noble 
moral quality is only selfishness in disguise. And in a sys- 
tem which starts from the principle that the morally good is 
the pleasurable, and from this fundamental thought seeks 
to build up a system of morality, there seems no choice 
but to conclude that every altruistic principle mentioned is 
only so much egoism in borrowed plumes. If you start with 
nothing but pains and pleasures as the things to be shunned 
and aimed at in life, nothing else can be got out of them. 
Compound them in the most complex fashion, disguise them 
as you will, let men conceal their real motives from one 
another and even from themselves, and give them new and 
deceptive names, life is still only a great struggle on the 
part of every individual to get as much pleasurable feeling 
for himself as possible. A man may seem to care for others ; 
but it is only because their pleasure gives him pleasure, and 
what he really cares for is his own pleasure in them. There 
can be no genuine self-forgetfulness and no true submission 
to a constraining law of righteousness, such as are the fruits 
of real moral life. For that, a new influence must make 
itself felt in the hearts of men. 

If, therefore, I treat the language of Mr. Spencer's theory 
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as throughout either concealing or revealing the principle of 
absolute selfishness as its foundation, I think I shall not 
be going beyond the limits of just inference. So that, when 
we are told that “ conduct is good or bad according as its 
total effects are pleasurable or painful,” the natural infer- 
ence, that in judging of conduct in this way we have a gen- 
uine unselfish regard for other people’s happiness, must be 
checked by the thought that, after all, it is only his own 
happiness that each man cares about; or else a prior senti- 
ment of justice must be allowed, which the theory forbids. 
And if it be protested that this is misrepresentation, and 
that facts are acknowledged in our life which do not con- 
form to this principle, I can only say, 1 am heartily glad; 
but, then, it seems to me that the theory needs revision. 

The difference between the intuitionist and the philoso- 
pher who claims that his system alone is based on experi- 
ence is not that the former considers the moral quality of 
an action to be altogether disconnected from its effects, 
while the latter sees in these effects the only determining 
factor in the case, but that the intuitionist holds. that the 
moral conduct of a free agent has other relations besides 
that to the effect produced, and that in these other relations 
is found the source of the distinctively moral quality, that 
which makes the conduct right or wrong as distinguished 
from pleasant or unpleasant, profitable or unprofitable. 
There might be two actions with exactly the same effects, 
except in so far as the agent was concerned; and one might 
be morally right, while the other was altogether unmoral, 
owing to the fact of the agent in the latter case having no 
purpose and being altogether unconscious of any choice of 
the good rather than the evil, or of any standard of righteous- 
ness at all. In such a case, it would plainly be an abuse 
of language to call the action morally right, as it would be 
in speaking of the correct working of a locomotive. The 
question really is, what our standard of righteousness in- 
volves, and how we come to know that an action is right. 
There is no difference of opinion as to what are in general 
the most desirable results of conduct. To prove, therefore, 
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that, when we speak of conduct as morally good, we simply 
mean that “its total effects are pleasurable,” it is not suffi- 
cient merely to show that we cannot mention any conduct 
which we speak of as good in this way, the total effects of 
which are not pleasurable. That is not the issue. 

Mr. Spencer challenges the intuitionist “to name any 
moral-sense judgment, by which he knows as right some 
kind of act that will bring a surplus of pain, taking into 
account the totals in this life and in any assumed other life.” 
And when this cannot be done, the fact is taken as “ proving 
that underneath all these intuitions respecting the goodness 
or badness of acts there lies the fundamental assumption 
that acts are good or bad, according as their aggregate effects 
increase men’s happiness or increase their misery.” (Data 
of Ethics, p. 40.) This supposed dilemma the intuitionist 
feels by no means oppressive, or destructive of the secure 
basis of his theory. He is perfectly ready to admit that 
every act which is good does ultimately increase the sum of 
happiness in the human race; and yet it need not follow 
that this is the whole intention of the terms good and right, 
or that by which their distinctive meaning is determined. 
As we believe the universe to be ordered by supreme beneti- 
cence, it would be strange indeed if right conduct did not 
always tend (whether we see it or not) to the highest hap- 
piness; but this does not preclude the possibility of there 
being other guidance by which we come to know what con- 
duct is right for us. It seems clear, in regarding the moral 
history of mankind, that, while happiness in the highest 
sense may be the aim of God in all human life, for the indi- 
vidual man there is a different aim. His trust in God may 
give a glad confidence in the midst of all he may be called 
upon to do and suffer; but, for himself, he cannot always see 
the.end from the beginning, he cannot know what will lead 
to the highest happiness. What he does know is that there 
is always a possible better and worse in his conduct judged 
by a moral standard, and that he is bound to choose the 
better; and so he must go on step by step reaching up to an 
ideal of excellence which is ever above him, and that is his 
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aim in life. If men were alone in the world,it would be 
different. Then, according as they slowly discovered what 
was agreeable, that would have to be their aim: there would 
never be any question of right and wrong, but only of wise 
and foolish. As it is, however, in the course of their expe- 
rience they awaken to a sense of something else, they feel 
that there is another distinction besides that between agree- 
able and disagreeable: an ideal of excellence in respect to 
character, the self-determined attitude of a free agent, no 
doubt very imperfect at first, but still an ideal, is revealed 
to them, and claims their efforts to reach up to it. 

Mr. Spencer’s conclusion, above quoted, rests on the prior 
assumption that acts can only be judged according as their 
results are pleasurable or painful, which, on the theory of 
the intuitionist, is by no means the case. When we have 
to decide what acts are beneficial to the world, we very 
likely do consider exclusively their consequences, though 
here also the after condition of the agent, which cannot be 
judged altogether by visible results, is an important part of 
the consequence. But, in judging of an act, whether it is 
right or wrong, we must consider the principles from which 
it sprang ; and it is our decision on these which determines 
our judgment of the act. Here, the condition of the agent 
is the matter of first importance. The conduct of a lunatic 
or a somnambulist could not be judged morally at all, simply 
because such conduct is out of all relation to the conscious 
choice of motive and regard for a standard of righteousness. 
The question therefore is, What is it that determines our 
choice of motive, and what constitutes the standard of right- 
eousness ? 

And, here, the intuitionist claims that there is other guid- 
ance given us than the simple power of reasoning that, 
because we see the results of certain actions to be on the 
whole pleasurable, therefore they must be chosen and must 
be called right. The mere fact of our desiring pleasure, and 
seeing that the more complex and orderly our life becomes 
the more we get, will not account for our feeling with regard 
to right and wrong. In the course of our life, we become 
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conscious of various motives to action, impelling us to 
supply our own bodily or mental or spiritual needs, and also 
to care for others. These motives are called into play, as 
we become aware of the various relations of our life. But 
they spring from within, being part of the constitution of 
our nature, contained perhaps only implicitly in the unde- 
veloped being, but still there, and not anything that the 
environment can lay on from outside. Among these motives, 
we see there is a gradation of rank. When we have to 
choose between conflicting motives in determining our con- 
duct, we become aware that one is better or nobler than 
another, and that we ought to choose it. A motive which, 
if unopposed, it would be perfectly right to follow, becomes 
wrong when another motive which is higher in the scale 
appeals to us at the same time. Thus, hunger may rightly 
be satisfied ; but, if it isa question between satisfying our 
own hunger and helping the greater need of others, it would 
become wrong. In any such case, if we choose the lower 
motive, we feel that we have done wrong and deserve blame. 
If, in spite of the strong solicitation of the lower, we yet 
choose the higher, we know that we have done right. All 
through our life, unless we have gone altogether into bond- 
age to the sensual cravings of our nature and have become 
deaf to the appeals of any higher motive, there runs this 
conflict; and the obligation to choose always the highest 
motive that appeals to us we feel to be something from 
which we cannot escape, even if we would. It is part of the 
law of our life, and ought to be its ruling principle. 

The consequences of conduct supply a good part of the 
material on which the motives work. If there were no 
consequences, life would evidently come to a stand-still. 
But it is of the motives that we judge in reference to 
morality ; and it is out of our knowledge of these springs 
of action in their relative worth quite as much as out of 
the substance of the actual life we have experienced that 
our ideal of conduct is formed. Indeed, the perception of 
the power of noble motive constantly outstrips our realized 
experience, and holds up before us the image of a nobler 
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life. And this ideal does not consist of shrewd surmises 
that in certain ways we might have a completer life and 
more pleasurable feeling: it is the vision of a life guided 
by nobler principles, more faithful in its allegiance to the 
standard of righteousness which claims our obedience. 

In criticising the intuitional theory, Mr. Spencer of course 
points to the contradictory judgments of the same acts 
among people of different nations, or even among different 
people of the same nation. (Data of Ethics, p. 39. The 
following argument I owe to the teaching of Dr. Martineau, 
in Manchester New College. .In fact, though I. naturally 
have to speak in the first person in my paper, I cannot 
refrain from saying that whatever truth of presentment and 
clearness of insight into the nature of morality there may 
be here is due to his teaching: only the particular form the 
paper takes, and whatever mistakes there are in reasoning 
or in setting forth the various views, are mine.) If, how- 
ever, it is understood what the intuitionist really claims for 
his moral insight, the suggestion of these facts will be seen 
in no way to disturb the theory. The statement is that, 
when two motives are presented for our choice, we see that 
one is morally better than the other, and we feel bound to 
choose the better, and that our conduct is judged according 
to the motives which prompt it. We say that murder is 
wrong, because, if we murder a man, we have given way to 
some passion, perhaps of envy or hatred or greed, rather 
than to the impulse of self-restraint or regard for the rights 
of others, which we know intuitively to be the better 
motives. But if, in killing a man, we have chosen our love 
of honor or the rights of others rather than a cowardly 
shrinking and suffering what is shameful, as in slaying a 
tyrant, then we no longer say that the murder is wrong. 
And so with the Fijian, instanced by Mr. Spencer. If he 
really considers that murder is a morally good act, it is 
because, with him, it is a choice between manly courage and 
dexterity and cowardice or sloth or some such lower motive. 
The thought of the rights of others has not yet been brought 
home to him. It is therefore not correct to say that “ by 
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the hypothesis the wrongness of murder is known by a 
moral intuition which the human mind was originally con- 
stituted to yield.” (Data of Ethics, p. 39.) The wrong- 
ness of murder (when it is wrong) is known by the presence 
of the lower determining motives, of which, as compared 
with others, the human mind is constituted to judge. And, 
uf them, this moral insight judges uniformly. So in the case 
of the Turcoman, and his pride in robbing, there can be no 
thought of the claim of the rights of others. If there is any 
moral feeling connected with it at all, it will most likely be 
a question between skilful manipulation and quickness of 
action and the courage that will risk the threatened punish- 
ment of the law, and on the other hand a sluggish inactivity 
or clumsiness and fear of the rod or the gallows, in which 
case the choice of the robber would be judged by us also to 
be right. But once convince him that this is a base use to 
put his faculties to, make him feel by the example of nobler 
men and the power of sympathy that he has no right to 
practise his skill and feed his love of glory at the expense 
of others, and he will at once see that such self-restraint is 
better, he will follow the nobler motives, or at any rate feel 
that he ought to do so, and will confess the wrong of his old 
life of plunder. And the same principle will apply to the 
lying of the Egyptian and any other such apparent contra- 
diction of moral judgment. 

The fact is that, though the action seems to be the same, 
the thing to be judged by the different people in each of 
these cases is something altogether distinct, and so it is no 
wonder if the results are different. We have to find out by 
experience what particular actions are right and what are 
wrong. Under different circumstances, the same act con- 
stantly appears in an opposite character from this point of 
view. It is with the motives that the moral insight has to 
deal; and its immediate recognition of what is noble as dis- 
tinguished from the bad is, as has been already said, a 
special endowment of our nature. 

If this is borne in mind, the gradual development of the 
moral life of man will be no matter for surprise. It is only 
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by degrees that the various motives have been brought into 
play, primitive men being confined to the most primitive 
appetites, passions, and affections, other affections and senti- 
ments being brought into play at a later stage, when there 
is higher culture. And so men have learned to see further 
and further into life, discarding their first rude judgments, 
seeing how mere animal appetites must be subdued, how 
even the natural love of offspring and nearest friends may 
sometimes have to yield to higher claims, till at last princi- 
ples of universal justice and benevolence and reverence for 
all that is holy take the supreme place in the guidance of 
life. 

The substance of particular acts performed may vary with 
changed circumstances. New experiences will need new 
reasonings to regulate our conduct in the right way, but the 
principles on which our life must be founded will not alter. 
We may learn to see further, as we now see further than the 
Turcoman and the Canaanite of old; but, still, truth will be 
better than falsehood, generosity than meanness and selfish- 
ness, self-restraint than cruelty and blind passion, painful 
self-sacrifice than complacent time-serving and refined sen- 
sualism; for these contrasts rest on the eternal law of God, 
they never have been and they never will be different. 

The feeling we have of the moral worth of various 
motives and the lines of conduct to which they prompt is 
something quite distinct from any other feeling, and cannot 
be reduced to terms of preference for pleasurable feeling. 
It is not a question of quantity of pleasure, but of kind. 
The pleasure derived from moral faithfulness is unique iu 
kind, and often there seems to be no pleasure at all con- 
nected with such faithfulness; and we cannot stop to ask 
whether there really will be any, and yet we know it ought 
to be chosen. For instance, we say that generosity is better 
than selfishness; and we do not mean that a man really gets 
more happiness by being generous, since it gains him friends 
and he has thus a wider range of enjoyment and receives 
kindness in return. This is all perfectly true; and it is true 
also that, if every one were generous and there were no self- 
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ishness in the world, every one would be a great deal happier 
than he is. But, nevertheless, this is not our meaning, 
when we say that generosity is morally better than selfish- 
ness. We mean that the man who is generous is in himself 
a better man than the other: he is guided by a nobler prin- 
ciple. And if there were two men who knew that in an 
hour they must both die and that no other future awaited 
them, so that the generous man could look for no reward in 
the gratitude of friends and the selfish man need fear 
no painful results of his self-indulgence, still we should say 
that the generous man was better than the selfish, simply 
because he chose to order his life by a principle of action 
which is morally higher. We could not say it brought more 
happiness ; for the selfish man might be revelling in luxury 
of every kind, and the generous man might be quietly doing 
some act of kindness and self-denial with no very strong 
emotion and perhaps a sense of weariness at heart, and yet 
we should not hesitate to say that his conduct was morally 
the better of the two. It is because we feel that there is a 
distinct moral quality in each kind of conduct, and that one 
is worthier than the other. It is simply an iuversion of the 
true order to say that, because one kind of conduct brings 
most happiness, therefore it is morally best. When there is 
any question of morality at all, it is just the other way: 
we feel that one course of action is morally better than 
another; and, therefore, it brings more happiness. The 
moral quality determines the happiness, and not vice versa. 
The best happiness comes from a sense of duty well done, 
from faithful allegiance to noble principle even in the midst 
of pain. 

That this is so is clear also from the fact that, if you 
argue with a hedonist that, according to his theory, a man 
who gets a huge bulk of sensual enjoyment is morally better 
than a man who from scanty opportunity gets only a little 
unselfish pleasure, he immediately replies that of course un- 
selfish pleasure is of an immeasurably finer quality than the 
sensual, and therefore a little of it goes a long way; thus 
granting that there are different kinds of pleasure which we 
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distinguish, and that the purest kind is that which accompa- 
nies the highest moral excellence. And he does not see 
that this is to give up his whole contention and to allow 
that, in thus judging of the relative worth of different kinds 
of pleasure, man is exercising that moral faculty, which he 
supposes to be non-existent. 

Perhaps the point at which every theory most certainly 
fails, that does not recognize a special moral endowment of 
our nature, is reached in the interpretation of the feeling 
of obligation. We feel bound to do what we see to be best. 
We know we ought always to follow the highest motive to 
action. For instance, we know that it is better to be truth- 
ful than deceitful: we know that we ought to give up our 
own selfish ease for the sake of doing what will benefit 
our fellow-men. Two courses are open to us: we know that 
one is morally better than the other, and that we ought to 
choose it. Such feeling of obligation, if Mr. Spencer’s the- 
ory were correct, would amount simply to this: that, since 
either we or our ancestors have found by experience that 
the conduct which is called better is more conducive to com- 
plete life and happiness than the other, it is to our advan- 
tage to choose it. We should not be justified in saying, “ We 
ought to choose it”; for there is no place in the theory for 
that word ought. Why ought we to choose what is most 
conducive to complete life and happiness? Why ought we 
to care for life at all? Doubtless, we find it pleasant, and 
so do care for it; but that does not make it our duty to do 
so. Neither out of the experience of resultant pleasure 
can we derive obligation to care for others. Why ought a 
man to help his neighbors and try to make them happy too? 
Suppose he prefers his own sensual ease, and no motives of 
prudent forethought for the providing of other pleasures 
in the future and the warding off of painful consequences 
appeal to him. He says he has more pleasure so; and there- 
fore, according to your standard, he is morally better. You 
must not say that other people have less pleasure through 
his conduct; and, therefore, it is morally bad. If pleasure is 
the only standard, and there is no moral judgment presup- 
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posed and no obligation to think of others, it is his own 
pleasure alone that he need care about, and of that he is the 
only judge, so he remains morally blameless! All that can 
be reached by the happiness theory is the conviction that in 
the long run it really answers better to give up some of our 
own desires, to forego some immediate gratification, to sacri- 
fice our pleasure to those of others,— that is, to pretend to be 
unselfish,— because experience shows that in this way, all 
things taken together, we get most pleasure. But, out of 
this incentive to prudence and self-restraint for the sake 
of the larger gain, we cannot get the recognition of the 
claim of the moral law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and the feeling of obligation that we ought to care 
for others. 

Mr. Spencer's account of obligation (Data of Ethics, pp. 
124-129) is perfectly natural from une premises on which 
his reasoning is based; but the feeling of which he traces 
the history is hardly recognizable as the genuine obligation 
felt by a moral nature. It is said to be compounded of the 
idea of authoritativeness and the sense of coerciveness; and 
this idea of authoritativeness is derived from the effort 
which is needed for the relinquishment of immediate pleas- 
ures for the sake of those more remote and general, because 
they are seen to result in most happiness at last, the sense 
of coerciveness being derived from experience of political, 
religious, and social restraints,—that is, the punishment 
of whatever kind inflicted by other people on those who 
set themselves in opposition to the welfare of the majority. 
Obligation is therefore a feeling of constraint, owing to the 
fact that the agent is not yet quite convinced or has not 
yet become accustomed to the thought that certain actions 
will be ultimately for his happiness, though the general 
opinion is that they will; and I suppose he is inclined to 
trust their superior wisdom and wider experience, and 
added to this an unwillingness to incur the unpleasant 
effects of opposition to the general opinion. So, of course, 
as soon as he is fully educated and his life is completely 
adapted to its very complex environment, so that he does 
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everything because he is quite sure it will be for his best 
happiness, and he is quite in harmony with the wise major- 
ity, the feeling of obligation oppresses him no more. There 
is no more question of duty: it is all pleasure. 

But is this the feeling a man has, when he recognizes the 
paramount claim of truth and purity of life upon him? Is 
not obligation to him rather a simple feeling that such a life 
must be chosen because of its inherent excellence,— becanse, 
knowing what is right and what is wrong, he is impelled 
by a power moving within him, disregard of which brings 
compunction to him to choose always the right? When 
duty becomes a delight and the good is chosen from pure 
love of it, obligation is no longer felt in the same way as 
when there was a struggle with lower motives, and its 
prompting was not at once followed. There is the differ- 
ence between a love that passionately struggles for its 
object, not being yet sure of gaining it, and a love assured 
in its possession after victory. But, still, obligation is not 
at an end: it is still there, the guardian of the authority of 
the moral law. The man knows he is doing what he ought, 
though it cost him no effort, and that he may choose no 
other course,— not because he prefers this, but because it 
is in harmony with the law of righteousness. 

Like our sense of the moral worth of various motives, 
the feeling of obligation cannot be resolved into any simpler 
elements. It, too, is unique in our nature. It is due to 
the fact that our life is not our own to make or mar as we 
please. It is not merely a matter of private preference, for 
there is One over all, who has given us our life and has 
ordered our lot in the midst of this universe, in the laws of 
which as well as in the inward laws of our own being he 
reveals to us something of his will. It cannot be said, of 
course, that all men are aware of the presence of God in 
this way. But it is acknowledged by all who have become 
conscious of any moral relations in their life at all that 
there is an authority in moral injunctions, which is some- 
thing altogether different from the compulsion that might 
be brought to bear on a community by the majority who 
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had agreed that certain customs should be observed. It is 
not of themselves. They did not make the right, and they 
cannot alter it. Neither can they escape from its claim on 
their obedience. And these facts are inexplicable on any 
other theory than that there is in the very constitution of 
our nature a law of righteousness, which we recognize with 
ever-growing clearness as of Him who gave us life and to 
whom our obedience is due. The intrinsic excellence of 
the law of righteousness is made known to us immediately : 
no considerations from outside can establish it. Merely to 
say that it is the will of God does not make it righteous, 
but the fact that we see it is righteous convinces us that it 
is divine. For such a law, which relates only to the per- 
sonal life of free agents, can only be the expression of a 
personal being. And it isa law which man has not made 
and could not make: therefore, it is of God. That man 
could not make it is clear, when we consider the character 
of the law. All great moral injunctions are found inwoven 
with the very texture of our life, which we did not make 
and cannot alter. All that men can do is to recognize the 
law that is already there, to proclaim it and enforce it to 
the best of their ability. If it were not so, men might 
make and unmake moral laws at pleasure, by a mere consen- 
sus of opinion and persistence in making the will of the 
majority felt. But this we know is impossible. If a whole 
nation assembled in solemn conclave were to agree that 
henceforth meanness and cruelty should be virtues and 
generosity and compassion vices, and were to inflict severe 
penalties on all who indulged in the latter, they could no 
more alter the fact that generosity and compassion are 
virtues than they could command the sun to stand still. 
It rests with a higher will than ours what things are right 
and what wrong, even the will of Him who, in the begin- 
ning, ordered heaven and earth and all that they contain in 
harmony with his own righteousness and love. And the 
part of man is to trust in him, and order his own personal 
life in accordance with that holy law. 

No other theory than this accounts in the least for the 
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phenomena of self-sacrifice and the genuine passion of alle- 
giance to truth and righteous principle which we meet with 
constantly in the history of our race. Men have gone to 
the stake, they have lain long years in loathsome dun- 
geons, rather than make a false confession of faith. Others 
have given up all the joy of cherished friendships, all the 
advantages of social regard, and have devoted themselves 
to the search for truth and the preaching of it, fearless of 
any consequence. And who shall number the glorious host 
of those who have laid down their lives that others might 
live or be sheltered from some grievous harm, whether on 
the battle-field, on the foundering ship, in the plague-stricken 
city, or through long and patient watching: in the sick- 
room. In all these and in many other ways, men and women 
have sacrificed all hope of happiness and even life itself 
out of simple allegiance to what they saw to be right and 
good, asking no question, but acting according to the 
prompting of the voice within. 

It is false to say that such people have never acted in 
this way without an assured sense that they would not lose 
their reward, that this would certainly secure for them the 
greater felicity of heaven. If there is any truth in human 
nature, these things have been done over and over again 
just for their own sake, with no thought of any reward at 
all, often by those who had no faith in any life to come. 
Call it impulse or passion or what you will, they have 
acted out of the abundant love and devotion of their own 
nature, knowing that such sacrifice was in itself nobler than 
the pursuit of any other object which might promise to lead 
them to much more happiness. There is the law, which 
says in their hearts compassion is better than selfishness, 
generous self-sacrifice is better than mean self-seeking, 
allegiance to truth is better than cowardly conformity to 
conventional opinion for the sake of the favor of the world 
and a prosperous career. And obedience to this law they 
know to be their duty, whatever be the cost. 

Now, if our life is a development out of altogether 
unmoral elements, and our only aim is the securing of as 
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much happiness as possible, what is called morality being 
only the latest discovery of the best means thereto, if there 
is no law of holiness claiming our obedience from above, 
what do these things mean? What is the meaning of the 
answering emotion in the heart at the record of these things, 
the spontaneous confession that here humanity has reached 
its highest level, that those who have thus borne the cross 
and endured the shame are the true leaders of men, the 
brightest light of the world? Such enthusiasm is surely 
rather a mistake. It is a question whether there is need of 
such self-sacrifice, whether it is not asking too much of any 
individual, and in fact what no cool-headed, reasonable man, 
thoroughly aware of the real end of life, would think of 
rendering! And, even if this sacrifice of some is regarded 
as an unfortunate necessity in upholding principles which are 
profitable to the whole, the most we can do is to pity these 
people whom a luckless chance singled out as victims to 
the public good, and perhaps be grateful to those who will- 
ingly offered themselves, having at the same time a strong 
feeling of thankfulness that we were not in their place. 
Any loftier feeling would be out of place in reference to 
what is only an unfortunate contingency in the imperfect 
adaptation of means to end. 

The more rational view, however, according to the prem- 
ises, would seem to be that there was no need for such ultra- 
conscientiousness. If every human animal has as much 
right to the chance of a healthy life and the attendant 
pleasurable feeling as any other, and that is all it need care 
about, why should one lay down its life for another ? 

Why should Winkelried at Sempach rush upon the Aus- 
trian lances, and by his death open a way for the freedom: 
of his country? What advantage was it to him, who could 
have no share in the happy consequence? Might he not 
have waited and hoped for victory in some less disastrous 
way to himself, or would not life, even under Austrian rule, 
have been preferable to no life at all? There surely would 
have been some pleasure to be got out of it. Why should 
Sergeant Brett, in the days of the Fenian disturbances in 
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Manchester, refuse to give up the keys of the prison-van and 
rather be shot at his post, when in any case there was no 
chance of keeping his prisoners from escape? Why should 
a daughter sacrifice a bright future of love and the music 
of her children’s voices yet to be, for the sake of staying 
with an aged parent who needs her help? Why may she 
not take her pleasure and leave the other, who perhaps has 
had her full share, to shift now as best she may? Why 
would: the voice of remorse and shame make it impossible 
for her to be truly happy in her new home, and poison every 
promised joy at the memory of duty left undone? Why 
should Thomas More be imprisoned in the Tower and die 
on the scaffold for the sake of a few words he would not 
utter, when he might be in favor with the king, and go back 
to his delightful home at Chelsea and the wide circle of his 
friends? What is truth? Could he not dissemble and 
appear to be a good Protestant according to the king’s 
mind, and would he not thus reap a far larger harvest in 
many years of life and happiness? If only the shame of 
faithlessness would not have poisoned every joy and have 
made him unworthy of the love that was so lavished on 
him! When Regulus returned from Carthage and the 
Romans could not accept the terms of peace he brought, 
why should he go back to a certain cruel death? What 
compulsion was there? Could a mere promise to an enemy 
weigh against the advantage of deliverance from torture, a 
new lease of life, the joy of all his friends, and perhaps 
great profit to his country? If only he could silence the 
solemn voice within, which warned him of the sacredness 
of the promise he had made and of honor which is more 
precious than life itself! 

On the theory that one’s own happiness must be the first 
consideration, and that by this all other duties (!) are ulti- 
mately determined, there is no reason for such conduct as 
this. Surely, it is a strange infatuation, a most undoubted 
error of judgment. It is not safe to indulge in too much 
admiration of such heroism, lest we be led into a like mis- 
take, 
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It is difficult to see how the experienced philosopher 
accounts for these things. It is not conceivable that the 
ancestors of Regulus should have observed so keenly the 
uncomfortable results of breaking promises, which had so 
often interfered with their legitimate pleasures, and for 
their own part had so seldom gained any satisfactory pleas- 
ure from such unfaithfulness as to have become convinced 
that it must never be tolerated, even when it might seem an 
advantageous thing to do, and so have induced in their off- 
spring a blind instinct which prompted the sacrifice of life 
rather than a breach of faith. And, if it were conceivable, 
it would, according to the theory, be a most unfortunate 
result; for, without the prior intuition of the worth of faith- 
fulness and the nobler kind of pleasure experienced in an 
upright life, it is by no means so certain from experience 
that the result in pleasurable feeling from faithfulness 
would always outweigh that which accompanies a breach 
of faith. Indeed, the opposite would evidently very often 
seem to be the case. 

Doubtless, the ancestors of Regulus had been truth-loving 
men. They had recognized its worth, and he inherited from 
them a nature susceptible to the appeals of truth. But 
neither he nor they made the law, nor was it merely a 
maxim of worldly prudence that such holding to one’s 
word gives more happiness at last. No consensus of the 
judgments of prudence inherited ‘through however many 
generations, till the luckless offspring knows nothing of 
the meaning of its instinct, can adequately account for the 
faithfulness of the martyrs of every age. Long before this 
wise speculation as to the end of life and the means of secur- 
ing the greatest amount of happiness had any hold on the 
minds of men, they had heard the solemn voice of duty and 
obeyed. Even in the rude and ignorant ages of the world’s 
childhood, the God of holiness was over all, slowly prepar- 
ing the way in the hearts of men for the complete recog- 
nition of his law, speaking to them in tones which perhaps 
they only dimly understood, but which they knew carried 
a supreme authority which they could not disobey without 
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falling into sin. .The beauty of holiness, the worth of truth 
and purity and charity were revealed to them as ideal aims 
long before their common life had reached so high a level, 
and before experience could have taught them the supposed 
lessons of metamorphosed selfishness and prudence. 

I have now shown to the best of my ability the grounds 
for the opinion expressed at the beginning of this paper. 
If the doctrine of evolution were content to point out how 
human life has been developed in ever-growing complexity, 
and how with this development has gone hand in hand an 
increasing insight into the moral law that is recognized as 
inwoven with our life, that would be good service done. 
But if, as it appears to do, it claims to do away with the old 
reverence and to put a new and feeble meaning into lan- 
guage which has been the strength and inspiration of the 
world’s heroes, because it gave utterance to the noblest 
feelings of the human heart, then I think we should beware 
of its too plausible reasoning, and not give way to the 
charm of the new theory, but look well to the facts of life 
and see what they imply, so that whatever theory we hold 
shall be in complete harmony with them. As far as I under- 
stand the doctrine of evolution, it seems that the environ- 
ment plays an exceedingly important part in the develop- 
ment of every form of life. When the point is reached at 
which man becomes responsible for his conduct, it appears 
to me that, in order to give a true account of his moral life, 
it must be acknowledged that in his environment (if that 
can be called environment which is a spiritual presence at 
the very centre of his being, and yet not himself) there is 
now an active power which is in contact with his spirit, and 
awakens him to a sense of the moral worth of conduct and 
the obligation to continued effort after righteousness. To 
acknowledge this would be to confess that the God of 
righteousness is present with his children, revealing to them 
his holy law; and it would be ore thing more that we 
could say we know about the “ Unknowable.” But, if the 
facts of life demand it, surely the confession should be 
made, 

V. D. Davis. 
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THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, ISAAC, AND JACOB. 


The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.— Exon. iii., 6 


This threefold designation of Jehovah is familiar to both 
the Old and the New Testament. In this third chapter of 
Exodus, in Jehovah’s words to Moses, it occurs not less 
than three times, as though it had a peculiar significance. 
To the patriotic Hebrew, it well might have peculiar force. 
Were not Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob his ancestors? Their 
God,— was not Jehovah the divine author and shepherd of all 
of Israel’s history? ‘As their God, did not he indicate their 
children as his peculiar people? As such, the pious Hebrew 
heart might naturally swell with pride and joy as he medi- 
tated on and worshipped the God of his fathers. 

But, if he were a Hebrew of nobler and broader type, it 
might strike him that Jacob alone was exclusively the an- 
cestor of his people, and that, therefore, only the God of 
Jacob was peculiarly the God of Israel. For was not Isaac 
the father of Esau as well as of Jacob, and the God of Isaac 
the God also of all of Esau’s children as well as of Jacob’s? 
And, farther and wider yet, Abraham was father not only of 
Isaac, but of Ishmael and the children of Keturah. The 
God of Abraham, then, would be the God not only of Isaac’s 
children, but of all the generations that sprang from Ishmael 
and Keturah as well. As Abraham, moreover, was to be 
“a father of many nations,” and as in him should “all the 
families of the earth be blessed,” the thought might flash 
at last on the devout Hebrew’s mind that in the words, 
“the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,” he spoke 
not merely the petty thought of the God of one people, but 
the mighty thought of the God of all the nations of the 
earth. 

Here, then, as the first expansion of the text, we have 
suggested the idea of the God of all nations; and, because 
of all, the special one.of each: though called Brahm, 
Osiris, Jahve, Zeus, Allah, Lord, the One “over all, 
through all, and in us all.” 
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Will the question arise: “ Why should God be called by 
any human name?” Then let us remember that the name 
grew from human need. It seemed to bring God nearer to 
man. In Israel’s case, too, it meant more than merely a 
name for God. It was a condensed history. It gathered up 
the Hebrew people’s past into the thought of God. It was 
compact with national life. While it lived, Israel’s story 
could not die. It glowed with patriotic feeling. Should 
not we feel a thrill, if, in any high, peculiar sense, we could 
speak of the God of Washington or the God of America? 
Should we not be pardonable if, in any noble way, we had 
borne testimony to him when others denied him, and thus 
had kept alive for mankind the thought of one God, and 
one forever worthy of man’s highest worship? Have we 
outgrown the idea of national deities? Could we not speak 
of the God of Washington or America without feeling nar- 
row and cheap? Let God be praised, if so it be. Let God 
be praised, if we always think of him as the God of all. 
But have we outgrown the narrowness of saying: “ All the 
gods of the nations are idols”? Cannot that shallow state- 
ment still be found in Christian prayer-books as well as in 
the ancient Hebrew Bible? Do not even men of culture and 
intelligence among us still talk of the American Church 
and the American religion,— as though there could be more 
than one real Church or more than one real religion; as 
though the whole world did not, in reality, worship one and 
the same God? Still, even men calling themselves Chris- 
tians look askance at all the other religions of the world, 
and are found ready to send the believers in those religions 
into everlasting hopelessness and misery,—as though he 
whom they call Master and Lord had not said, “ They shall 
come from the east and the west, and from the north and 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God.” 
(Luke xiii., 29.) 

Let us now look at the points of. the text itself. They 
may disclose matter of practical human interest as fresh and 
living to-day as when they were first given to Moses. 

1. The first is suggested in the words “the God of 
Abraham.” 
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To this designation one could hardly take exception. 
We naturally put God and good men together. Who does 
not say Amen to Tennyson’s noble line : — 


“Tn God and godlike men we place our trust”? 


Abraham stands in the world’s story as one of the “ godlike 
men.” A striking and venerable figure he is. What a 
power he must have been to shine as he shines through all 
the mists and glooms of ages! Three of the great religions 
speak his name with admiring reverence,—the religions of 
Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed. His tomb is one of the re- 
sorts of the world’s pilgrimage to-day. Man of faith,— faith- 
ful to the highest that he knew,—“ father of the faithful”; a 
prophetic man, rightly called a prophet, because living unto 
that righteousness which has the future as well as the pres- 
ent in its care; in his virtue how large and wise and calm, 
a certain Socratic grandeur about him,— the grandeur of a 
strong, large, rounded nobleness! how handsome and august 
a form is his! So grand and august, as seen through the 
telescope of the ages, is virtue always. 

How close is the connection between such as he and God! 
Such as he could not, would not, be without a God. No 
God were for him an impossibility. And his God would nat- 
urally be of the best,—the God of gooduess, beauty, truth ; 
the God of the saint, the prophet, the hero, the God of 
promise, of the highest life, of the ever-greatening possi- 
bility of holiness, of all that we can conceive as worthy of 
Deity. 

All this is suggested in the words “the God of Abraham.” 

2. Of “the God of Isaac” we cannot say the same as of 
“the God of Abraham.” For Isaac is not another Abraham. 
In his presence, we cannot call Abraham the “great father 
of a greater son.” He is not even his father’s peer. In 
him there is decline. The robust individuality of Abraham 
is not there. He plainly is no leader of men. Apparently 
a good man, his goodness seems inherited and traditional 
rather than original. The traditions of family or tribe 
seem stronger with him than moral principle, as with us 
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the fashion is how often a higher law than~ righteousness ; 
else had he promptly revoked the blessing stolen by Jacob’s 
deceit, and given it where it justly belonged, to Esau. But, 
still, his old heart went out to Esau in his misery; and he 
gave him what blessing he felt he had left to give. Quiet, 
thrifty, well-to-do, too simple-minded and honest to be sus- 
picious and jealous of his neighbors, yielding rather than 
aggressive, a man of peace and not of strife, he may be 
called a type of the average or the mediocre man. 

“The God of Isaac.” One might almost ask, What did 
he want of a God? Was not this world enough for him? 
Abraham could not do without one. For Abraham had 
great thoughts and high aspirations. His outlook went far 
beyond his flocks and herds, and the land in which he dwelt. 
Within him he felt that there was a soul to be fed, an- 
swered, satisfied, as only by a God a soul can be. Hence, 
God was a necessity for Abraham. He who least seemed 
to need a God, so strong, so masterful, so wise, so good was 
he in himself, could least of all do without a God. He 
must meet God everywhere, else were the universe around 
and the life within him a hopeless riddle. But this might 
hardly be the case with Isaac. God does not seem an im- 
perative necessity to all his life. We can easily imagine his 
being content with this life—this world large enough, its 
good things good enough, its response to his questions 
satisfactory enough for him. We can conceive of his say- 
ing: “The present suffices me. Why trouble myself about 
the future? Another world? Let me make what I may of 
this.” Had he been original enough, we could even con- 
ceive of his asking if man needed a God at all? 

On the whole, Isaac is not an especially interesting char- 
acter. He has none of his father’s dignity and grandeur. 
Of himself, he will make no clear mark in the world. Most 
men will call him commonplace, perhaps a little dull. Why, 
then, was he put between Abraham.and Jacob? Why was 
he not simply omitted? “The God of Isaac,”— what spe- 
cial value could that term have ? 

Does not what has now been said suggest a striking force 
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in it? Shall God be the God of only the good, the saintly, 
the heroic, the remarkable? How often men speak as 
though he should, as though none others could interest him, 
and only for such he could care. They who feel so are such 
as this way of feeling peculiarly imperils. In how many 
does it feed an already inordinate conceit? How many shy, 
obscure, diffident souls feel that they amount to nothing, that 
they are nobodies, for no man takes account of them? How 
easy it is for them to wonder if they are of any moment to 
God? They know that they need him. They need him as 
deeply as any can. They feel that, if man takes no note of 
them or despises them because they are commonplace and 
uninteresting, their one hope is in God. They know that 
it is not in themselves. Gladly would they be somewhat, 
but know not how to make themselves such. If God hold 
them not as such, their case is hard. On him alone rests 
their assurance of life, growth, attainment. 

In view of such as these, how inspiring a thought is sug- 
gested in the words “the God of Isaac”! The God of 
Isaac will not disdain, overlook, or fail them. He cares for, 
he observes, he has a purpose for them all. His law is on 
them all. He accepts, seeks, prizes the love and service of 
them all. He would “miss [his] little human praise,” were 
the accustomed praise of the obscurest and most insignifi- 
cant-seeming of them all withheld. None can be so com- 
monplace, dull, uninteresting, homely, despised, or neglected 
as to be lost sight of by him. And this not only since 
Jesus Christ came, for it has always been,—only since his 
time brought into clearer light. 

In “the God of Isaac,” then, we have the God of the 
quiet, the obscure, the unnoted, of the “rank and file” of 
human kind, of the little child. And this God is not 
a different one from the God of Abraham, but the very 
same. 

3. What now of “the God of Jacob”? How can the 
God of Abraham, the eminently good, and of Isaac, the 
commonplace, be the God of Jacob too? 

Surely, Jacob cannot justly be called a good man. Keen 
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he was, and sharp and quick of wit, but not brave, not 
high-minded, far from being a noble pattern of a man. He 
certainly is not dull. He may in some ways be thought 
striking,— too striking, in fact, for one so little good to 
wholesomely be. True, he had his piety; but does it not 
look like the piety of a coward and a thief, the piety of 
dread? How cruelly, with what robber spirit, he imposed 
on the necessities of his older, simple-minded, honest, and 
kind-hearted brother? How knavishly he misused his trust 
to advance his fortunes at his father-in-law’s expense! 
With what mean wickedness he cheated his blind old father, 
that he might rob his brother of the blessing that was justly 
his! It is amazing to think of such a one as he giving his 
name to and being looked upon as the head of a nation. 

But there is the word “the God of Jacob.” One would 
not think Jacob would want a God. What could he do 
with one? Rather would he, we should think, want God 
out of the way. There would be no interfering with his 
schemes then. Could he but know there was none! But 
he did not know that. He feared that there might be one. 
He was afraid not to have one. Thus, in his fearing way, 
he testified how great was his need of one. Since he must 
have one, he must carefully cultivate him. He becomes 
thus conspicuous for devotion. Forget his God,—not he! 
He would not dare do that. His devotion might the better 
cloak his selfish schemings. It has atoned for them to many 
from that time to this, among them multitudes of so-called 
followers of Jesus, and has hidden from them the true char- 
acter of the man. Worse than that, it has caused him to be 
held up to honor, and set forth as an example. Neither of 
these ought he tu be. We ought not to call him good. 
His example is not one to follow. 

Easy were it to say that a man like this does not deserve 
a good God; that one very harsh and rough would be good 
enough for him. And this may be true. Deserve a good 
God? Deserve a good anything? Ah! who does? Surely, 
Tennyson says rightly : — 

“ For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee,” 
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But, though deserving the worst, does not such a man need 
the very best? Would not a bad one make his case desper- 
ate? Who but a good one could save him unto worthi- 
ness ? 

Here is the glorious pathos of this word “the God of 
Jacob.” God loves too well to refuse it for hisown. Not from 
indifference to right and wrong does he permit the name, but 
because, after all, Jacob was a man. If bad, if mean, self- 
ish, dishonest, cold-blooded, he was still a man. As such, 
he had a man’s needs; ay, all the more and the sorer 
because of his badness. If Abraham or Isaac could do 
without God, Jacob certainly could not. God was his one 
redeeming hope. Knowing himself a sharper, he could not 
trust himself: he would deceive, he would outwit himself. 
His good brother he dreaded, as justly his enemy, because 
more than once, and outrageously, he had cheated him. 
Whom can he trust who is himself a knave? If in God, 
then, he had no hope, his case were dark indeed. Verily, he 
needed God with an intense and terrible need. He was 
too shrewd not to know it. Apparently, he knew it well. 
Though his religion was like himself, we need not doubt 
that it was real and genuine, so far as it went. It was not 
of the best kind. It was not high, beautiful, uplifting, 
pure. It did not ring with clarion cheer. It did not bloom 
with fragrant and delicate graces. It was not the religion 
of Jesus. But it was religion. It was the best he knew 
or could know then. Poor though it was, it kept him open 
to the thought of God. While a man holds to that thought, 
he is not hopelessly lost. It is easy for a man to let himself 
get lost. How commonly do bad men speak of God as only 
for the good, not for the bad! Good men too often foster 
the idea. In some places, the Bible fosters it. Do not 
preachers often the same? Does not the Bible say, “ He 
scorneth the scorners,” “To the froward I will show myself 
froward”? And are not men taught that the more they 
recede from God the more he recedes from them? On this 
basis, God becomes, so to speak, the religious luxury of the 
good merely; and, when the bad man awakes to his need of 
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God, he awakes also to the dreadful consciousness that for 
him God is impossible. He thinks that, because he has been 
God’s enemy, God must be his enemy. Frightful, abomina- 
ble mistake! As though God could be any creature’s 
enemy! As though he could be enemy, save to that which 
is hostile to the good of all! 

This blessed thing is said in the ancient word “the God 
of Jacob.” God is God not only of the good, but also of 
the bad. Thus in “the God of Jacob” there is the proph- 
ecy and promise of Jesus and his gospel, not always appre- 
hended, but spoken always, and to be disclosed fully at last 
when he came who was “ to seek and save that which was 
lost.” In presence of this fact, is it wonder that “the God 
of Jacob,” through its great unconscious prophecy, should 
get spoken with a pathos and a frequency such as “the 
God of Abraham” and “the God of Isaac” could scarcely 
equal ? 

In this threefold word of our text, then, we have not 
only indicated the God of each and all the nations; but in 
Abraham, the God of the greatly wise and true and good ; 
in Isaac, the God of the obscure, the commonplace, the 
average; and in Jacob, the God of the selfish, the low, the 
lost: in other words, the God of Righteousness, of Provi- 
dence, and of Redemption. 

All this lay in this ancient name for God. But more 
remained. When Jesus took up the time-honored designa- 
tion, he crowned it with its final glory. Flashing on it one 
illuminating word, “God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living,” he disclosed in it an unconscious testimony 
to the immortality of man. In him, its sublime sweep com- 
prises both the living and the dead, suggesting that in God 
there are no dead: “ for all live unto him.” Thus, in Jesus, 
God is the God of universal man,—in this world, in all 
worlds, now and in the “great unending future,”—our God 
forever and ever. What a divine wealth of meaning thus 
glorifies the ancient word “the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob” ! 

What has been said means more than it seems to mean, 
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Will it be said that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are past and 
gone, and their names mean nothing now? Oh! do not 
their types remain? If the living Abrahams be few, can 
that be said of the living Isaacs and Jacobs? Are they not 
to be numbered by myriads and millions, and that not in 
the Hebrew Israel, but in the larger Israel of America and 
mankind? Can we recognize no likeness to anything we 
see? Does no Nathan say to any living David: “ Thou art 
the man”? 

Let us enter into this larger thought. The more deeply 
we do so, the more shall we revere and love that God who, 
though high above the highest, despises and overlooks none, 
and seeks and saves even the lowest. 

F, FROTHINGHAM. 


THE RELIGIOUS GENIUS OF THE RACES. 
I. 


In the study of the religions of the world, we find many 
interesting contrasts ; but perhaps none more striking than 
that between the religious ideas that have come down to 
us in the Zend-Avesta and those that have been disclosed 
to us in the cuneiform inscriptions, which have been exca- 
vated from the mounds where once flourished the great 
cities of Media and Assyria. In the Zend-Avesta, we find 
the most intense and vigorous moral tone and a faith almost 
monotheistic. In the cuneiform inscriptions, on the other 
hand, we see a gross polytheism, full of magic ceremonies 
and worship of idols; and, what is worse, we find human 
sacrifices and impure rites to have been common occur- 
rences. What is the source of this difference? The phys- 
ical features of Western Persia supply nothing adequate to 
explain the diversity; and the social conditions of the Iran- 
ians were not radically different from those of the people 
of Akkad and Assyria,—certainly not superior. The lead- 
ership in civilization was in fact with the latter; and, as 
far as that availed, we should expect to find their religion 
the more elevated. The explanation of these diverse relig- 
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ious tendencies must be sought in other sources than those 
supplied by physical environment or social, political, or 
moral conditions. 

Again, for another, though converse illustration, look at 
the traits that characterize the religions of the various abo- 
riginal tribes of our American continent. What striking 
similarity among them, what distinctive family features, 
and yet what great variety of climate, what differences in 
fertility of soil and grade of barbarism or semi-civilization 
in the different parts of North and South America! What 
else can explain this marked resemblance between the faiths 
of these many widely separated tribes than the fact which 
most ethnologists recognize, that they all belong to a single, 
well-defined race. 

The evolution of religion cannot then be explained 
merely by those external physical and social influences, in 
which some writers rest. 

It is necessary to add to the differentiating factors of the 
religious evolution such factors as will explain these phe- 
nomena we have noticed. They are not to be found by 
looking outwardly, about man. Their seat is within, in the 
native faculty or disposition with which each race or nation 
or individual comes to the experiences of life. We may 
call them, then, the organic or internal variables. 

Foremost is that of race. Each great division into which 
the ethnologists divide the human family —the black, 
brown, red, yellow, and white races — have specific intellect- 
ual and emotional traits. Each has, therefore, a distinct 
religious genius. And, among the various minor ethnologi- 
cal divisions, the various nations are often distinguished by 
characteristic religious tendencies. 

“The daughter of a crab,” says the African proverb, 
“does not give birth toa bird.” Or, as the Brahman says, 
more poetically, “The stroke written on the forehead by 
Vishnu, Brahma, Siva, or any other of the gods, can never 
be washed out.” 

So it is with these inherited religious tendencies. Though 
scientific theory would derive these originally from physical, 
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social, or political conditions, yet, when once ingrained in 
the national constitution, they are transmitted and increased 
from generation to generation, and are independent of time, 
place, or social gradation. They have become, henceforth, 
forces, having their own unmistakable influence, and not 
further analyzable. Instead of fading out before civiliza- 
tion, their peculiarities seem to be brought forth more prom- 
inently by it. 

The great races into which the ethnologists divide man- 
kind are five in number: 1. The black, or African; 2. the 
brown, or Australoid; 3. the red, or that of the American 
Indians; 4. the yellow, or Mongoloid; 5. the white, or 
Mediterranean, with its three great branches,— the Hamites, 
the Semites, and Aryans. 

Now, if we take the first three of these,— the black, the 
brown, and the red,—and compare them with the two latter, 
we see marked differences. The first three have probably 
been as long resident on the earth as the two latter. They 
have occupied climates as favorable for civilization as the 
latter, but they have never developed any high civilization. 
The best that they have done is to reach in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Tschad in Africa, and in some of the favored 
Pacific islands, the higher levels of barbarism ; and, in Mex- 
ico and Central America and Peru, a semi-civilization that 
attained to picture-writing, but not to alphabetic records. 

Deficient, therefore, as it would seem, in the higher men- 
tal faculties necessary for the development of civilization, 
it is not strange that they should not have developed relig- 
ion to any high range. The general characteristic of the 
religion of these races is poly-spiritism, or—to use the term 
that Tylor has introduced — animism ; #.e., belief in the ex- 
istence of numberless spirits about man, able to move freely 
through earth and air, and to make themselves visible to 
man, either of their own accord or when summoned by 
spells, and to whom are due all strange phenomena that 
strike the eye. The spirits are also thought to take up 
their abode, either temporarily or permanently, in some 
object,— whether living or lifeless, it matters not; and this 
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object, as endowed with higher power, is then worshipped or 
employed to protect individuals or communities. It be- 
comes, that is, a fetich-god. 

Of these numberless spirits, it is only the powerful — those 
on which man feels himself dependent, and before which he 
stands in awe — that acquire the rank of divine beings and 
objects of worship. The evil spirits not infrequently secure 
more homage than the good; and, generally, the individual, 
the earthly spirits, whose connection with man’s fortunes is 
the more palpable, receive more adoration than the abstract, 
celestial, and highly exalted divinities. 

The religion has little connection with moral conduct; 
but magic—the practice of rites which are regarded as 
spells, giving power over the spirits, disarming their anger, 
or otherwise crippling their dreadful power —is much used. 
Hence abound among these races magicians, medicine-men, 
systems of propitiation or communication with the unseen 
powers, mysteries, and circles or brotherhoods of the initiated. 

There seems to be a more general and firmer belief in a 
life after death than among the white races; but the ghost- 
life and its character have less connection with the kind of 
life led on earth than in those nations among the higher 
races where faith in immortality appears. In exceptional 
tribes and exceptional conditions among each of these races, 
religion has risen to much higher ideas of God and worship, 
— ideas so high in one or two instances that, as Waitz says, 
“If we do not like to call them monotheists, we may at 
least say of them that they have come very near to the 
boundaries of true monotheism.” 

Take the conception of the Supreme God found among 
the aborigines of the Society Islands: “He was. Taaroa 
was his name. He abode in the void. No earth, no sky, 
no men. Taaroa calls, but none answers; and, alone ex- 
isting, he became the Universe. The props of the world 
are Taaroa; the rocks are Taaroa; the sands are Taaroa. 
It is thus he himself is named.” 

But such lofty flights of the religious instinct are very 
rare indeed among these races. The general level is that 
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one far below it which I have described, and by which they 
are separated by a wide gap from the Mongoloid and white 
races. 

And, now that we have compared the general religious 
plane of these three races with that of the higher races, 
let us compare them one with another. 

As their notions concerning religion are thus in general 
crude and superstitious, there would naturally be less spe- 
cial and characteristic developments, less differentiations one 
from another, than is found in the faiths of the more civil- 
ized nations. Nevertheless, we can discern between the 
religious ideas and customs of these three lower races dif- 
ferences of a decidedly specific character. We find, e.g., in 
the brown race, more especially in the Polynesian tribes, a 
development of the imaginative faculty quite superior to 
that of the other two; and, in accordance with this, we find 
their religion distinguished by its luxuriant mythology. 
The powers of nature are personified, and the processes of 
nature dramatized with a poetic richness of which we 
hardly find the counterpart till we reach the great Aryan 
mythologies. 

Passing on to the black race, “we find the joyous, care- 
less temperament of the negro reflected,” as Tiele says, “in 
his religion as clearly as the sombre, melancholy character of 
the American Indian in his.” The negroes are affectionate 
and social; and we find among them ancestor worship flour- 
ishing, and reverence for animals prominent. 

The red race, with their taciturnity and stoical indiffer- 
ence to pain, smile at sufferings which bring anguish to more 
sensitively organized races. Not unnaturally, therefore, in 
their religious rites we find bloody ceremonies, extraor- 
dinary fasts and self-tortures, adopted as grateful to their 
gods, or as the signs and seal of sacred character. 

In the black, red, and brown races, as we just observed, 
animistic ideas and usages generally characterize religion. 
When we come to the yellow, or Mongoloid, race,— or, as 
some prefer to call it, the Turanian race,— we come to one in 
which social progress has reached far higher levels. In at 
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least half a dozen nations of this stock, the ancient Etrus- 
cans, the Chinese, and the people of ancient Akkad,—the 
predecessors of the Chaldeans, and founders of Mesopota- 
mian civilizationm—and in later times in the Finns, Turks, 
Japanese, Siamese, etc.,—a high grade of civilization has 
been attained. 

Originally, the Mongoloids seem to have been spread over 
most of Asia and Europe. Wherever the Aryan and Semitic 
nations migrated, they found the Mongoloids already settled, 
and from them much of ancient civilization was derived. 
The race is one distinguished for intelligence, industrial 
power, and social capacity. We find among them, accord- 
ingly, religion much more elevated than in either the black, 
brown, or red races. 

Among them there is, to be sure, animism in abundance 
still to be seen. The spirits of ancestors are believed to 
hover about the tomb or shrine consecrated to them, and to 
have great influence over the destinies of their descendants. 
He who would prosper must not neglect their worship. 
Every heavenly body, each great object or feature of the 
earth, every city, tribe, class, family, has its animating spirit 
or guardian divinity. These spirits are continually con- 
sulted by various divinatory processes, and their aid sought 
by means of a great variety of magic rites. But, above all 
these, rise the greater gods of earth and heaven, of whom 
all the others are servants. 

The Mongoloids seem, as a general thing, to be lacking in 
imagination. As they appear to us in their best known 
representatives, the Chinese and Japanese, they exhibit a 
talent for analysis and details, are steady-going and formal, 
attentive to. the conerete, but with little taste or ability for 
the ideal, for comprehensive grasp or sympathetic construc- 
tiveness. Their genius is for the practical, the useful, the 
embodied form, seeking to make the most of the earth, and 
with little curiosity about higher things, except as these are 
supposed to have a bearing on their temporal interests. 

Now, we find in their religion the same traits. It is pro- 
saic, dull, utilitarian, narrow of compass, and mediocre in 
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range; as Matthew Arnold would say, “a religion of the 
Philistines,’ not of the children of sweetness and light, 
Its mythology is barren. It seems to have been nipped in 
the bud by this frosty atmosphere. We miss all that pict- 
uresque dramatization of the nature forces, in which they 
take living form and present such vigorous or graceful im- 
personations, such romantic or beneficent careers, such 
piquant or pathetic episodes, as we find in the literatures 
of the Aryan nations. 

The conception of Deity was petrified before it had hardly 
got beyond the animistic stage, and is, therefore, devoid of 
majesty, fulness, or grace. The gods are mostly guardian 
spirits, each the patron of some class of phenomena, kind 
of object, art, district, city, or family. They are worshipped, 
not out of grateful impulse, but from prudent calculation. - 

Religion with the Chinese —whose religion we may take 
as the fullest development of Mongoloid faith —is a matter 
of policy and self-advantage, not of spontaneous feeling. 
It is for the people’s sake or a man’s personal benefit, not 
for the deities; and there is a strange indifference to other 
aspects of religion than those which may be of practical 
profit. 

It is domestic and civic, not ecclesiastical, therefore. 
Divination and sorcery, and all sorts of magic practices to 
get desired advantages from the spirits, abound, and have, 
of course, their skilled professors of the black art, sorcerers, 
shamans, and soothsayers of all sorts. But priesthoods, 
properly speaking, bands of religious servants and worship- 
pers, set apart for the honor and use of the gods, are rarely 
found, I believe, as native developments among Mongoloid 
nations. ' 

The lowest in rank of the shin, or spirits, are the ances- 
tral. But, nevertheless, these are foremost in popular 
affection, and really constitute the basis of Chinese religion. 

As Chinese civilization has for its central force the patri- 
archal system,—the continuity and unity of the family,—so, 
in the sphere of religion, this same continuity of the family 
ties, services, and affections, is extended on beyond the gulf 
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of death. The home attentions and associations are pro- 
longed with but slight changes into ancestral rites. The 
tomb becomes a temple or family chapel, where the vener- 
ated departed sit as immortal spirits to receive the worship 
of their descendants, and where all family festivals and 
ceremonies are solemnized. 

The home of departed spirits with the Chinese is not 
thus, as with Aryan or Semite, some distant abode beyond 
the wide sea or in the bowels of the ground, on sky-piere- 
ing mountain-top or above the blue dome; but it is the 
most familiar spot of earth, Among the Mongoloids, we 
find the conception of Deity rising quite high; but it is at 
the same time ill-defined, imperfectly personalized, and the 
spiritual element hardly disengaged from the material ob- 
ject. Tien—ie., heaven—and Shang-ti, the Sovereign 
Ruler, are the two chief names by which the Chinese desig- 
nate the Supreme. This highest god of the Chinese must, in 
fairness, be regarded as the moral and personal Sovereign of 
the world; and yet the conception of him is quite different 
from that of the Hebrew Jehovah. 

He is no being apart from the material sky. He does not 
possess those attributes of external creative power, self- 
existence apart from time and anterior to matter, that we 
attribute to the Supreme Deity, but is inseparable from 
the substance of things. Material things are born from him 
as the bud from the bush. 

Creation is not from any outward creator, but occurs by 
the slow action of inherent natural powers. Even sorceries, 
divinations, and the occult powers of Fung Shui are re- 
garded as natural rather than supernatural. And as the 
material sky and the supreme God are one and the same, 
both in name and in idea, so in general the divine is not sep- 
arated from the physical or the human. Our human nature 
and human reason contain the law of our destiny and duty. 
Devotion to human duties, interests, and hopes, constitutes 
the wise worship. The interests of good government and 
domestic welfare supply the principles of faith. Even the 
one rare shoot of idealism, the Tauist philosophy of Lao- 
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Tsee (which, by some strange exception, started to grow on 
this intensely utilitarian stock), instead of flowering out, as 
it would have done in any Indo-European race, into a rich 
cycle of mystical philosophy, like the Vedanta in India or 
Sufism in Persia, rapidly faded into low forms of divination, 
exorcism, and necromancy. 

Confucius was a man far inferior in insight and power to 
Lao-Tsee. If he is to be called a man of genius at all, it 
was only a genius for the commonplace that characterized 
him. But just because of this intense commonplaceness, 
this pedantic, timidly conventional, and prudential spirit, 
which he embodied so thoroughly, he met exactly the 
national temperament, and became the most venerated 
teacher of all that have ever spoken among the black, 
brown, red, or yellow races. 

To sum up, then, the characteristics of the Mongoloid 
religions, we find them distinguished by great formalism 
and a strong materialistic leaven, making overmuch of ritual 
and ceremony; very imperfect in theological conception, 
and with a predominant utilitarian and worldly spirit. As 
the language of the Mongoloids is monosyllabic or loosely 
agglutinative, not fully systematized, like the inflected lan- 
guages of the Aryans, so their religion lacks concentration 
and strength. The divine idea is everywhere prematurely 
precipitated into manifold discreet and petty forms, instead 
of by a slower crystallization, giving us a more completely 


organized product. JAMES T. Brxpy. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ANNIVERSARY MEMORIES. 


As we gathered once more in the old Hollis Street Church for 
the Tuesday morning Association meeting, and afterwards in 
the room above the chapel, to meet the ladies and friends of the 
Sunday School Library work, our pleasure was mingled with 
some pain. We felt how soon these old landmarks might fade 
away, and their places be taken by the noisy traffic of the world. 

Can it be that we shall never be allowed to keep anything that 
is old in this New World? We shall never arrive at any true 
dignity as a nation: until, as families or institutions or churches, 
we can abide for more than one or two generations in the same 
spot. There is strength, there is wisdom, there is beanty in per- 
manence. It is a waste of money, of time, of sentiment, to be 
always uprooting. 

We have not only this old historic church in view, but several 
others in Boston that are in danger of being swept away, to rise, 
it is hoped, again upon the new-made land at the Back Bay, 
which has such a fascination for church corporations. Danger- 
ous quicksands! Some of these churches, as we know, have 
risen like enchanted towers in a mirage, and sunk away from our 
vision in the slippery ways of debt. Others may find it hard to 
preserve their own identity, or keep their heads above the water. 

Can it be that there is no need of Unitarian Christianity in 
Boston, except among coteries of elegant and cultivated people, 
who live side by side in blocks, want to sit side by side in church, 
and have an easy walk back and forth one-half a day in the 
week ? 

We say nothing against beautiful new churches when the 
society is new, houseless, and able to pay for them; nor would 
we censure the natural spirit that likes even in worship to be in 
congenial company; but are there not other kinds of Unitarian 
churches which have the right to exist, are full of honored 
associations, and are needed to-day in Boston? 

What is to become of the people who live in the neighbor- 
hood of the Hollis Street Church, the West Church, and other 
old places of worship? Shall we surrender them to our Ortho- 
dox or Baptist or Methodist friends? If we have no preaching 
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and praying in these regions, we may be sure they will. It may 
be said that the dwelling-houses themselves in these vicinities are 
fast giving way to stores; but there are people living in the 
upper part of store buildings, all over Boston. Shall we have no 
religion for them? Should a few wealthy proprietors, who own 
a time-worn and honored church far from their homes, turn it 
into a place of merchandise, and go away with the money to 
new sites? Should they not rather ally themselves with some 
of the other churches most convenient for themselves, or else 
stay by the old, beloved ship, and help pilot to heaven a new com- 
pany of voyagers occupying the old seats ? 

Look at King’s Chapel! What an example to the Philistine 
spirit that ever wants to improve by destroying! What a dis- 
tance many of those people go to their cherished place of wor- 
ship! They would as soon think of moving the mountains or the 
sea to their doors as of bringing their church to themselves. 
And the result is, they not only go to it bat all the world goes, 
too, on festival days to join the choir invisible, the crowd of wit- 
nesses through all the venerable past. 

Such were some of our thoughts on anniversary week, as the 
worshippers came up to their Zion, and we heard others express- 
ing the same fear that the old meeting-places would be sometime 
swept away. 

In the midst of our joy at the progress of our Channing 
Memorial Building, let us cherish and keep alive the old churches 
that echo with the voices of the men who have made us what 
we are to-day. 


THE SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 


This Conference held its summer meeting in Bedford, Mass., 
a quiet, lovely village containing a small Unitarian society, wor- 
shipping in the ancestral church, once the only meeting-house of 
the whole neighborhood. The discussion of the hour was on the 
Old and New Theology, stimulated by a comprehensive and 
interesting essay by the Rev. J. P. Bland, of Cambridgeport. 
Many cheering and hopeful words were spoken. Although there 
was a great variety of opinion in regard to what constituted new 
and old truths, the Conference seemed to be one in the feeling 
that the great spiritual realities of God, life in the spirit, fellow- 
ship with the Master, and the hope of eternal life were the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. A short summer day’s discussion 
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would not permit a sounding of all the depths of modern and 
ancient thought; but the phases of our age were touched upon, 
its scientific gains and its losses. The old seers of our Church 
were cherished, but not slavishly followed; the Conference loved 
the old, but was ready for new truth to break forth. In short, 
there was a spirit of courtesy and liberality, combined with a just 
conservatism, which made all the speakers respect each other’s 
position, and move ever toward a fine harmony and yet prog- 
ress of thought. 

This Conference is not going to content itself with discussion 
alone, we are glad to say. It is making earnest efforts to create 
a missionary spirit among its churches; and, after inciting them 
each year to raise their quota for the general work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, it means to persuade each prosperous 
society to aid the feeble churches in their midst,— churches full of 
earnest men and women, who are sometimes burdened with 
debts for which they in their own generation are not responsible. 

After the morning meeting, a basket collation was held in the 
comfortable hall opposite the church, which means that each one 
in picnic fashion carried his own entertainment with him, in 
order not to tax too much the hospitality of the small society 
which received the Conference. We wish that “surprise parties ” 
of this kind could be held in all our little parishes in order to 
bring them into closer fellowship with us, and show to the de- 
nomination the importance of sustaining these old strongholds 
of our faith where “two or three are met together” in the name 
of the Master. 

The Report of the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee of the Con- 
ference for the past year was read by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. We give it here, as the new life that is springing up 
everywhere among women’s organizations in our Church needs 
continual quickening from contact and sympathy among all their 
branches : — 


Report of the South Middlesex Auxiliary Committee of Ladies, 
Jor 1882 and 1883. 


The ladies of this committee have held monthly meetings dur- 
ing the past season at the Rooms of the Association, Boston. 
This committee should be composed of one representative, or 
her substitute, from each church in the Conference. 

The members of the committee have occupied themselves in 
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urging the claims of the Association upon the parishes, in order 
to secure an annual contribution. In some cases, this yearly 
sum has been raised through the systematic benevolence of the 
parishes; but in many cases the contributions have been gained 
entirely through the energy of these ladies, especially among the 
smaller societies which in times past have not contributed 
to the Association. The ladies are especially anxious to impress 
on these churches the fact that their offerings are important, 
however small they may be, as they indicate a feeling of loyalty 
toward the Association. After having accomplished this duty as 
far as they were able, the ladies wished to engage in a little more 
missionary work before the end of the winter; and a few of them 
therefore raised the sum of forty-two dollars, as a gift to Rev. 
Mary A. Safford of Humboldt, Iowa, a devoted and earnest 
worker and preacher, who was then lying ill, and unable to 
continue her labors. Miss Safford, after her recovery, wrote a 
cordial letter of thanks, expressing her great desire to see more 
workers inthe vineyard. — 

The committee, in order to bring about more unity of action 
between themselves and the Woman’s National Conference, in- 
vited Miss E. P. Channing to address them in May. Miss Chan- 
ning came, and found a large room full of ladies ready to greet 
her, and listen with sympathy to her interesting reports of mis- 
sionary work. Our lady representatives of the churches in the 
county have not created new branch societies in the Conference, 
thinking it a simpler way to invite existing parish circles of 
women to make themselves auxiliary to the committee. Several 
societies have already done so, and it is hoped in time that they 
will thus become also members of the Woman’s National Con- 
ference. 

The committee would further state that, besides the missionary 
work carried on by them, they have found profit at each meeting 
in having a short discussion upon the religious needs of their 
parishes, and the importance of cultivating in themselves and 
the young the spirit and habit of personal piety. 


ABROAD. 

Our English Unitarian brethren seem to have had an interest- 
ing time at their anniversaries. Our friend, Mr. Ireson, the Sec- 
retary of their Association, congratulates them, in his speeeh at 
their soirée, that their collections for missionary work had de- 
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cidedly increased, not only in England but in Scotland. “They 
did not mean,” he says, “to increase in conceit or cynicism or 
daring speculation, but to stand squarely on their own convictions, 
and at the same time to look kindly and smilingly upon those 
around them, and endeavor to harmonize rather than to exhibit 
discord.” 

The Baptists at their anniversaries are beginning to get waked 
up, in their foreign mission gatherings, to a fact which we have 
long known,— that there is a large body of people in India who 
are almost Christian in their belief, and should be treated with 
respect and sympathy, and not ignored as the old-fashioned mis- 
sionary has done, carrying his Westminster Catechism and Thirty- 
nine Articles, or nothing, to the Hindu theist. The Rev. James 
Smith, from Delhi, tells the meeting that everywhere he goes in 
India, in the railway carriages or the most lonely places, the peo- 
ple are asking about Christianity. Sir Richard Temple, Licuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, takes the chair at the soirée, and tells the 
audience about the Brahmo Somaj, the Hindu theistic reformers, 
and says: “It is for you, my Christian brethren, to attract that 
movement in the direction of Christianity.. These people have 
considerable intellect; they cannot be talked over, they must be 
convinced by the power of Christian argument and divine grace.” 
Another speaker, the Rev. W. J. Henderson, in speaking of the 
need we have of the Oriental mind to help us interpret Christ, 
says: “Could our speech, though all should use it like Shaks- 
pere, prove sufficient for the depths and heights of Christ’s 
thought ? ... There is in him a music unexpressed and incapa- 
ble of expression until his life shall unfold itself in all races of 
mankind,— the robust and the subtle, the speculative and the 
practical, the imaginative and the logical, the plain and the gor- 
geous.... Christ in the Church is a confident, victorious pres- 
ence.” “He shall not fail nor .be discouraged till he have set 
judgment in the earth.” This whole speech is full of that warm, 
overpowering zeal and love in the cause of Christian missions 
which must carry success wherever it goes. 

Let us not forget that we have a man in India whose heart is 
as warm, whose tongue is as eloquent, whose knowledge and zeal 
are as great as any of these missionaries. Let us not forget Rev. 
C. H. A. Dall and his work there. 

An attractive book has been published in London by James 
Clarke & Co,, called Hast Anglia Personal Recollections and 
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Historical Associations. The writer was brought up ander the 
instruction of Dissenting ministers, that condemned class of fifty 
years ago, which happily we know nothing about in this country, 
and which English prelates are now learning to treat with cour- 
tesy and appreciation. Here is a kindly tribute which the writer 
pays to these old-time men, whom he gently criticises, but loves: 


Dressed in rural black, with hat considerably the worse for wear, with 
shoes not iguoraut of the cobbler’s art, uncoascious of and careless for 
the fashions of the world, rarely in London except on occasion of the 
May meetings,— no one can tell, except those who, like myself, were ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, as it were, how these good men loved to keep 
alive the traditions of freedom, civil and religious, in districts most 
under the sway of the ignorant squire and the equally ignoraut parson 
of the parish. If there has been a decency and a charm about our 
country life, it is dus to them, and them alone. Perhaps more in the 
country than the crowded city is the pernicious influence felt of sons of 
Belial, flushed with insolence and wine. It is difficult to give the reader 
an idea of the utter animalism, if I may so term it, of rural life some 
fifty years ago. For small wages, these Dissenting ministers did a noble 
work in the way of preserving morals, extending education, promoting 
religion, and elevating the aim and tone of the little community in which 
they lived and moved and had their being. At home, the difficulties of 
such of them as had large families were immense. The pocket was 
light, and too often there was but little in the larder. But they labored 
on through good and bad report, and now they have their reward. Per- 
haps one of their failings was that they kept too much the latter end in 
view, and were too indifferent to present needs and requirements. They 
did not try to make the best of both worlds. I can never remember a 
remark addressed to me by all the good men of the class with whom I 
was familiar in my childhood, as to the need of getting on in life and 
earning an honest penny and becoming independent in a pecuniary 
point of view. I was to be a good boy, to love the Lord, to study the 
Assembly’s Catechism, to read the Bible,— as if outside the village there 
was no struggle into which sooner or later I should have to plunge, no 
hard battle with the world to fight, no temporal victory to win. 


The most interesting reminiscence is that of the Rev. W. J. 
Fox :— 


In after years it was often my privilege to meet Mr. Fox, who had 
then attained no small share ot London distinction, among whose hearers 
were men, often many, of the most distinguished literati of the day, 
such as Dickens and Forster, and who was actually to sit in Parliament 
as M.P, for Oldham, where he occupied a most respectable position,— all 
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the more creditable when you remember that Parliament, even at that 
recent date, was a far more select and aristocratic assembly than any 
Parliament of our day, or of the future, can possibly be. Mr. Fox had 
been educated at Homerton Academy —as such places were then termed 
(“college ” is the word we use now)— under the good and venerable Dr. 
Pye-Smyth, whose “ Scripture Testimony to the Messiah” was supposed 
to have give Unitarianism a deadly blow, but whom I chiefly remember 
as having been one of the first to recognize the fact that the Bible and 
geology were not necessarily opposed to each other, and to welcome and 
proclaim the truth —at that time received with fear and trembling, if 
received at all — that the God of nature and the God of revelation were 
the same. There was a good deal of free inquiry at Homerton Academy, 
which, however, Mr. Fox assured me, gradually subsided into the true 
amount of Orthodoxy as the time came for ‘the student to exchange his 
sure and safe retreat for the fiery ordeal of the deacon and the pew. My 
father and Jobnson Fox had been fellow-students, and for some time 
corresponded together. The correspondence in due time, however, nat- 
urally ceased, as it was chiefly controversial; and nothing can be more 
irksome than for two people who have made up their minds, and whom 
nothing can change, to be arguing continually. And the friendship be- 
tween them in some sense ceased as the one remained firm to and the 
other wandered further and further from Calvinism. 


At the Baptist soirée of the spring meetings in London, Dr. 
Stanford, a favorite speaker, said some words about extempore 
speaking, in his animated speech, which are worth the notice of 
ministers. He says:— 


What is the special power of extempore speech? Now, I know some 
of you will say fluency. I say not fluency, first. I say accuracy, first, 
then fluency. I do not consider it is eloquence simply to have a ready 
use of bad language. (Laughter.) I mean by bad language, bad in 
logic, bad in inexact statement, or bad from the use of baggy phrase- 
ology. I think no fluency is worth having that is not fluency of having 
the power of putting proper words in their proper places. This does 
not come to any man by accident. Remember, I am talking to begin- 
ners now. (Laughter.) I say God gives this gift to most men, not to 
all. It comes to most men through their hard work, through study. And 
I venture to say: Study the power of giving attention. Study the force, 
the history, and the laws of words. Study the words in reference to 
their weight and blow, and study where and when to plant your blow. 
Study precision, so that you may hit the right nail on the head. Study 
so as to guard off the worst words, and weak words, and fine words. 
“Let not thine eye pity, nor thine hand spare.” Self-denial is a law 
that runs through all the works and ways and laws of God, as the way 
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to excellence. And [ would venture to say this also,—I don’t know 
whether you will agree with me: I would very slowly, very carefully 
write out a discourse, not to read it from memory or from manuscript, 
but for the sake of getting proper words in proper phrases; for the pur- 
pose of avoiding overstatement or understatement; for the sake of getting 
mental exactness and verbal exactness. I remember going once through 
Baxter’s manuscripts, and I found a report of a certain disputation he had 
had with a Quaker named Thomas Goodyear, who took umbrage because 
Baxter studied what he said. “1 never study what I say,” said the 
Quaker. Then said Baxter to him, “I less marvel at thy nonsense.” 
(Laughter.) “Do you think we cannot talk without study as well as 
you?” continued the Quaker. “TI could bring an old woman from the 
ducking stool who shall talk it out without study with any of you.” 
(Laughter). However, I say, educate the faculty of free speech. I ven- 
ture to make another remark,— perhaps it is a very daring thing to say: 
I think the power of a minister’s speech is the power to get the attention 
and to win the confidence of his own particular age. I am saying this 
with reference to the fact that we are born into an educated age. I say 
you leaders must not walk behind. And, even if at present you have 
not an educated congregation, I say you all the more need education on 
the part of the minister to drive the rays of thought through such an 
opaque medium. It is also necessary that there should be clear and 
prominent thinking; that there should be a delicate and exact sense of 
the power of words in their variety and power of combination. 


The Unitarians in England have lost since the year opened 
two valuable ministers, Rev. Charles Howe, of Kensington, and 
Rev. James M. Dixon, of Hull; also an estimable lady, Miss 
Catherine Swanwick, well known as a graceful writer of verse 
and prose. 

We cut the following item from The Disciple, our Irish 
exchange, in regard to Keshub Chunder Sen and his erratic 
movements, which we have already commented on in past 
numbers. We are glad to see that the real Brahmo Somaj, the 
Society of Hindu Theists, intends to keep on its way undisturbed 
by the gyrations of its former gifted but intoxicated leader : — 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who appears to have lost his head, has 
addressed an open letter to all the great nations in the world and to the 
chief religious sects in the East and the West, to the followers of Moses, 
of Jesus, of Buddha, of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Mahomet, of Nanac, 
and the various branches of the Hindu Church, in which, after a pre- 
amble, he declares that, through him, it “has pleased the Holy God to 
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send unto the world a message of peace and love, of harmony and recon- 
ciliation. This new dispensation hath He, in boundless mercy, vouch- 
safed to us in the East; and we have been commanded to bear witness 
unto it among the nations of the earth.” What follows is couched in a 
fervent strain of religtous platitude and prophetic ambition. The mes- 
sage, we are afraid, will fall flat in the quarters to which it is addressed. 


Marrnua P. Lowe. 
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History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1880. 
Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens, together with 
a Preliminary Consideration of the Unity of the Human 
Family, an Historical Sketch of Africa, and an Account of the 
Negro Governments of Sierra Leone and Liberia. By George 
W. Williams, first Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature, 
and late Judge Advocate of the Grand Army of the Republic 
of Ohio, ete. In two volumes. Vol. 1, 1619-1800; Vol. II. 
1800-1880. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 
West 23d Street. 1883. pp. xix, 481, xiii, 611. 


This full title-page hardly gives, as one might think, a good 
idea of the contents of this remarkable work,— remarkable not 
less in its author than in its execution. Such a work from one of 
the negro race astonishes most readers, for men have been 
accustomed to judge the capacity of the negro by the most 
debased and abused of the race. Mr. Williams has shown in 
these two octavo volumes what his race can do, with a fair chance 
to develop their talents. A few such men as he is, and such 
historical talents as he displays, will soon dispel the cruel preju- 
dices and crude judgments that have been formed of this terribly 
wronged and traduced race. Give them a chance, put no ob- 
stacles in their path, keep out of their way, let them alone, and 
they will become peers of the white race. As now treated, half- 
fawningly, half-contemptuously, generations may pass before 
they can claim and take their place as rivals of the white race. 
For a people to lift itself into intelligence, refinement, and virtue, 
from a state of grossest animalism in a most cruel and debasing 
slavery, is a work of generations, as history teaches on all its 
pages, and the history of Israel especially. Centuries pass, while 
the upward struggle against most tremendous odds goes on. 

We are too impatient of the slow progress, as we think, of the 
colored race in this country. We forget their centuries of 
servitude, their ancestral debasement, and the crushing preju- 
dice with which they are weighted. We forget that it is but a 
score of years since the negro was a chattel, bought and sold like 
a beast, and often treated more cruelly. Slow progress do they 
make? History has record of no people like this making such 
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rapid progress under such adverse circumstances from such 
unpropitious beginnings. Patience and time are the two prime 
factors in this renovation of a race. The change already is great, 
and is daily increasing. The progress made may be slower than 
we had hoped. Our expectations may have been unreasonable. 
They were. But there is ground for great encouragement. In- 
telligence is spreading. Schools are established. The white race 
is becoming more and more helpful and less and less distrustful 
of good results. Labor is more constant and efficient and hon- 
orable. Thrift is more and more visible everywhere. Homes 
are being established, and the family relation is becoming more 
sacred. Domestic life is coming to be human, not animal; and 
the virtues which should adorn it are beginning to germinate. 
If less than a score of years has done so much for the race, what 
will not half a century more do? 

But a notice of this work is to be written, and not a homily on 
the progress of the emancipated slaves. Let us to our purpose. 

Two large octavo volumes lie before us, most admirably got up, 
with a good index at the close of each volume. The First Part, 
“Preliminary Considerations,” treating of ethnology, the unity of 
mankind, and negro kingdoms of Africa, is the least interesting, 
as it is the least satisfactory part of the work. The subjects 
treated were beyond the firm grasp of the author, and he relied 
upon fourth and fifth rate authorities for many of his statements. 
However, he has picked up much curious information, and, in 
the main, has escaped very serious errors. But these one hun- 
dred and fifteen pages can be omitted by the reader whose time 
is precious, and whose information is good on the subject, with- 
out serious loss. 

Part Second treats of “Slavery in the Colonies.” Here, the 
writer is on historic and not on ethnologic grounds, and his skill 
as a writer isin full blossom. He treats of the introduction of 
slavery into each of the colonies, beginning with Virginia and 
closing with Georgia. He describes the condition of the slaves 
in each, the laws made for the protection of the master while in 
possession of this human chattel, the labor performed, the pun- 
ishments inflicted, the rights of free negroes and their disabili- 
ties; in a word, a very full and satisfactory account is given of 
the negroes in colonial times. 

Part Third treats of “The Negro during the Revolution,” 
their military employment, their conduct as soldiers, their legal 
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status, their intellect as manifested in Benniker, the astronomer ; 
Fuller, the mathematician; Dorham, the physician; and the 
condition of the slaves generally. All very admirably treated, 
as well as the concluding chapter in this part, in which “ Slavery 
as a Political and Legal Problem” is very fully and ably treated, 
and the difficulties which attended the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution are clearly described. This discussion closes the 
first volume. 

Volume second opens with Part Fourth, covering the first 
quarter of this century, 1800-1825. In three chapters, he dis- 
cusses the Restriction and Extension of Slavery, the Negro 
Troops in the War of 1812, and the Negroes in the Navy. The 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise is included in this period, 
and is related with great clearness and vigor. In Part Fifth, 
1823-1850, the Rise, Progress, Character, and Fortunes of the 
“ Anti-Slavery Agitation,” are related with fulness and power. 
The leaders are characterized, their labors specified. 

The next period, 1850-1860, Part Five, he styles “The Period 
of Preparation” for the war. He describes the Northern Sympa- 
thy and Southern Subterfuges, the Black Laws of the Border 
States, the Northern Negroes, their Status, Negro School Laws, 
and John Brown. Then follows Part Seven, the “ Negro in the 
War for the Union,” the trouble of determining his status, Con- 
traband, Prisoner, Fugitive, Soldier, Treatment of by Rebels and 
Unionists,—a most valuable and thorough discussion. Part 
Eighth covers the first decade of freedom, 1865-1875,— Recon- 
struction, Misconstruction, Results of Emancipation, Representa- 
tive Colored Men, Colored Methodist and Baptist Churches. 

Part Ninth treats of the “ Decline of the Negro Governments,’ 
the Exodus, its Cause and Effect, and a hopeful Retrospection 
and Prospection of the Negro Race, both in the United States 
and Africa. 

Such is a general view of the contents of these volumes, liter- 
ally packed with a most reliable history of the Negro Race in the 
United States. The writer has spared no time nor expense to 
make his History authentic past question. He has purchased 
manuscripts, he has hunted through public documents, and 
spared no labor for seven years to do justice to his subject and 
his race. That he has always kept his mind unbiassed is more 
than he would claim. That he has succeeded in doing so to an 
honorable degree, no reader of this elaborate history of most 
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exciting events and diabolical acts will for a moment question. 
“My whole aim,” he says, in his Preface,“has been to write a 
thoroughly trustworthy history; and what I have written, if it 
have no other merit, is reliable.” The careful reader will gain 
confidence as he reads, if he is incredulous at the start. Quota- 
tion after quotation is given from the most reliable documents to 
substantiate all his statements, or, rather, it may be said that his 
statements are reliable documents; for he quotes so copiously 
that some chapters are almost a mere compilation of rare docu- 
ments, bound together by judicious comments. In this way, the 
reader is carried back to the very time and place of the events 
recorded, and the atmosphere and passions of the hour encom- 
pass and thrill him. 

It is impossible in a mere book notice to, give quotations in 
illustration of the author’s style, and especially of his descriptive 
powers, and of the deep yet suppressed emotion which throbs in 
his sentences. One sentence in the Prefatory Note of the second 
volume must be quoted, though this notice has already exceeded 
the allotted length : — 


After seven years, I am loathe to part with the saddest task ever com- 
mitted to human hands. I have tracked my bleeding countrymen 
through the widely scattered documents of American history. I have 
listened to their groans, their clanking chains, and melting prayers, 
until the woes of a race and the agonies of centuries seem to crowd 
upon my soul as a bitter reality. Many pages of this history have been 
blistered with my tears; and, although having lived but a little more 
than a generation, my mind feels as if it were cycles old. 


The work is worthy of a place in every library, public and pri- 
vate, as it is full of information not easily accessible elsewhere, 
and of thrilling interest to every student of history, and philan- 
thropic heart. 8. 


Nach Rom, und_von Rom zuriick nach Wittenberg. Von Dr. 
Carl Haas. 

Ueber den Unterschied zwischen der Positiven und der Liberalen 
Richtung in der Modernen Theologie. Von D. K. Kubel. 

Protestantismus und Socialismus. Von Wilhelm Hofoff. 


It is curious to note from how many different points of view 
the human mind turns back to authority as its resting-place. 
Protestantism, of the true kind, is synonymous with Lutheranism 
in two of these pamphlets, In the first one, Dr. Haas relates his 
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double change of belief. Attracted to Catholicism by its unity 
of faith and discipline, his doubts arose through the promulga- 
tion of the doctrines of Papal Infallibility and of the Immaculate 
Conception. He was told he could think as he pleased, if he kept 
silence. He gave four years to the study of the unfalsified writ- 
ings of Luther, and found that instead of pure Lutheranism 
there existed a miserable, decayed Protestant Church power which 
admitted alike blasphemers and members of the Reformed Church 
to the Lord’s Supper. Soldiers even were forced to take the Com- 
munion en masse, and some believed that Christ was a mere man. 
He became convinced that Catholicism was a political assembly 
with an outward head, that the old Catholic party was built on 
negation of two doctrines, had hierarchical aims and drew in none 
of the common people, and that Schleiermacher, philosophic nat- 
uralism, pietism, and Methodism were the enemies of Lutheran- 
ism. The chief allegation against its founder was that Luther 
had falsely translated the Bible; for, in order to give the spirit of 
a verse, he had inserted in Romans iii. 27, the word “allein” 
(through faith alone), which was not in the original. But Haas 
justifies him in so doing, as the blessedness of faith is the one 
theme of the Bible. 

The second pamphlet emphasizes still more strongly the Luth- 
eran position. The decisive question between the Liberal and the 
Positivist concerns the recognition of historical authority; for 
subjective experiences of the mind are not the same as Bible 
faith. The Positivist believes in the personal God, who works 
miracles and hears prayer; in his own personal and living relation 
to Christ; and in the pre-existence of Jesus, whose “ego” is on 
his divine side; and in the divine character of the assembly. 
Modern liberal Christology rests chiefly on Schleiermacher,,. but 
has added to the “God-consciousness” of the philosopher the 
human self-consciousness of sonship, which is real, but not sud- 
stantial. It considers conversion and rebirth as self-improve- 
ment, the Church as a moral and religious community working 
for perfection in this life; while the Positivist places his state, 
his home, his treasure in heaven, believes in the resurrection 
because the apostles did, and mourns that Bible truths are even 
spoken of as myths. Revelation is the correlative of religion: 
the divine moment is that of revealing; the human, when man 
draws near, is religion. All real religions rely on revelation; 
though the heathen idea of religion is imperfect, its full meaning 
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will effect the reconciliation between freedom in this world and 
dependence upon God. The Liberal regards revelation as the 
constant self-unfolding of God to the human spirit: the Positivist 
makes it a wonderful, outward, historic fact, accompanied by 
supernatural events. The variance between the two in regard to 
the Scriptures is not merely a quantitative one, for in some purely 
critical points the Positivist goes beyond the Liberal; but the 
former does not recognize the difference between the indirect 
religious spirit of the Bible and the direct development of this 
spirit into certain doctrines, as does the latter. To the Liberal, 
all that is infallible is the religious consciousness, and Biblical 
inspiration is not specifically different from any other; but, when 
these points are not admitted, he shows dogmatic ignorance and 
narrowness. The Positivist says that the Bible is so overflowed 
by a specific spirit that, in spite of the free individuality of each 
writer, every word is really the word of God. In conclusion, the 
writer claims that such different directions of thought can have 
only a graded relationship to each other in a subjective religious 
life and in the service of the Church; but if Positivism wholly 
excludes liberalism in practical life, and Liberalism considers 
itself as the only true Christianity, then the Church must remain 
divided. Miracle makes a dividing line between them. To the 
one, humanity has been supernaturally saved: to the other, the 
world is an eternal creation, “a Darwinism.” 

The third pamphlet proves logically from the Catholic stand- 
point that, besides all the errors to which Protestantism is 
subject, it leads directly to socialism, its last deplorable result. 
For three centuries, Protestantism has falsified history, its sources 
and its effects, and has been a source of superstition and a back- 
ward step in civilization. Its author traces its course in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, as proof of his assertions. Prot- 
estantism acknowledged, individual right is developed: there- 
fore, any person or State’ can rebel against the authority of the 
Pope. Thus was kingcraft established, which exemplified the 
maxim “cujus regio, illius religio”; also, if the people could 
make, they could depose kings, hence revolutions. Self-decision 
led to Deism, Rationalism, Scepticism, Materialism, Nihilism. 
Bayle’s Dictionary was the solemn opening of the school of un- 
belief. German princes and high schools dominated over relig- 
ion, but their day of retribution came through Lessing. The 
principle of Protestantism is stated as the right of subjectivity 
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opposed to outward tradition and authority. It is the source of 
revolutions, and its Church, in appealing to the Bible, has been 
the support of the throne; but this misuse of God’s words 
brought tyranny and multiplicity of sects and beliefs. Most of 
these sects know not what they think: others have faith only in 
Haeckel, Biichner, and Darwin, they have no organized positive 
church power. Protestantism has not cared for the masses, but 
has effected the supremacy of petty princes of the Thirty Years’ 
War and the French Revolution, of pauperism of the people and 
the force of capital, and of free thought, until individualism is 
rampant, and socialism with its horrors is beheld as its culmina- 
tion. All has arisen from the so-called right of private judgment. 
But, as Protestantism because of its subjectivity is unsocially 
egotistic, it may furnish in itself the means for the overthrow 
of socialism. 


The Doom of the Majority of Mankind. By Samuel J. Bar- 
rows. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1883. pp. 151. 


This volume is the outcome of a discussion in the Christian 
Register, called forth by a statement of Rev. George E. Ellis, 
D.D., that Orthodoxy has used certain Scripture texts as “ certi- 
fying that the vast majority of the human race are to be victims 
of endless woe.” This statement was challenged by Rev. Dr. 
Withrow of the Park Street Church in Boston; and the editor of 
the Register gave, in reply, the result of a pretty wide examina- 
tion of authorities ancient and modern, Church Fathers, theo- 
jogians, creeds, declarations, missionary reports, sermons, and 
appeals. This examination was afterward extended, and has 
grown into a book. The result is that the statement of Dr. 
Ellis is substantiated, abundantly, overwhelmingly, luridly, in 
the citations here collected by Mr. Barrows. With possibly an 
exception here and there, the fairness and the representative 
quality of the quotations cannot be gainsaid. Isolated state- 
ments from writers equally orthodox may possibly be found, 
denying the doctrine; but it is the logical, and in numberless in- 
stances the accepted, inference from the premises of Orthodoxy. 
If the heathen must perish everlastingly, or, with Mr. Cook’s 
qualification of their rare acceptance of “the essential Christ of 
conscience,” for the most part do perish everlastingly, the doom 
of the majority is sealed. The book shows not only the need of 
a thorough revision of the orthodox way of regarding and inter- 
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preting the Bible as Mr. Barrows cogently urges, but the call 
there is to bring rational principles and humane sentiments to 
the instant modification of the old confessions, and the distinct 
disavowal of the incredible and horrible implications of certain 
features in them. Happily, such protest and revision are going 
on; and this book will be of great service in helping to intensify 
the protest and hasten the revision. 


Ole Bull, A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


One of the most delightful musical recollections of large num- 
bers of people is of the noble form and snowy head of Ole Bull, and 
the delightful strains of his cherished violin. This biography re- 
news for its readers the charm of his personality, and the remem- 
brance of happy hours passed under the spell of his wonderful 
bow. The book is written, naturally, from the point of view of 
one permanently within the sphere of this enchantment; but this 
does not prevent us from seeing the actual personality, magnani- 
mous, fiery, singularly gifted in his art, and hardly less passion- 
ately devoted to the interests of his compatriots. While Ole 
Bull had the temperament of genius and some of its less harmful 
eccentricities, he had something more generous in view than its 
usual ends, and had more than its ordinary successes and immun- 
ity from disaster. 


George Eliot. By Mathilde Blind. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1883. pp. 290. Price $1.00. 


This is the first volume of the Famous Women Series, to be 
simultaneously published in this country and in England. The 
initial volume is well written, and adds somewhat to our knowl- 
edge of the great novelist. The new information is, however, 
very limited, and is extended by several letters which are of 
almost no value. The correct date of the birth of Marian Evans 
is given as Nov. 22, 1819, and various other important particulars 
are given from authentic sources. Compared with the very little 
that was known of her previous to her death, this volume gives a 
very good idea of her life, and is a valuable help to an under- 
standing of her genius. It also contains a criticism of George 
Eliot’s works, written in a pleasant and sympathetic style. Very 
little new matter is given concerning her peculiar religious and 
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philosophical opinions, and the criticism adds nothing toward 
understanling her in these directions. The book is one that it 
will be difficult for the succeeding writers of the series, who are 
all to be women, to surpass. 
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